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A Doubly-Useful Car 
For Your Kind of Use 





Equipment, specifications and trim subject to change 
without notice. Optional equipment, extra. 


WILLYS. ...... STATION WAGON 
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Here’s the car that is designed for all-around farm use 
—styled for the family yet built rugged for work. It 
has durable beauty both inside and out. 


Willys design gives you smoothness and comfort i 
over all kinds of roads . . . roominess for six inside the % 
all-steel body . . . loads of luggage space. Your pas- ni: 
sengers can really relax on those soft, contour seats Te 
upholstered in washable coated fabric. 15 


It has a host of new conveniences and safety 
features, this value-packed car. You'll like its key 
starting . . . follow-through starter . . . easier steering 
.. . unmatched visibility. 

And you get economy for which Willys has long 
been noted. You can choose between two long-mileage, 
high-compression engines—the Hurricane 4 and Hurri- 
cane 6. Gas-saving overdrive is optional at extra cost. 

Your Willys dealer has one of these doubly useful 
beauties ready for you to road-test. Come in now and 
see why the Willys DeLuxe Station Wagon is just 
right for farm use. You can haul almost anything— 
from produce to porkers—even 
tall, bulky loads up to Y-ton in 
weight. Load space is 4 feet high, 
nearly 5 wide, over 100 cu. ft. in 
size. Strong, full-hinged tailgate 
opens level with the floor. Entire 
interior is washable. 
















Also available — 4 -Wheel- Drive 
Willys Station Wagon for travel 
on the road or off in all weather. 
This car will get you there when others 
can't. Hurricane 4 Engine only. 











SEE YOUR WILLYS DEALER... WILLYS MOTORS, INC., TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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Let Your Cattle Rid Themselves of 
Horn Flies This Safe, Cheap Way! 
Erect a simple home made rig consisting of a 


suspended cable wrapped in burlap and 
saturated with 


FRANKLIN RESIDUAL SPRAY 


Years of use have proven this method to elim- 
inate the flies and to be harmless to the cattle. 
Total cost for a summer season runs only about 
15¢ per head. Full details are in the current 
Franklin catalog. 


Get FRANKLIN Products at Your Home Town DRUGGIST 


This Is a Bad Screwworm Season! 
Due to the mild winter large numbers of screwworm flies 
spread northward early. 

FRANKLIN SCREWWORM KILLERS solve the problem 

of infestation and protect against reinfestation. 
FRANKLIN EQ-335 contains Lindane and Pine Oil that 
kill both worms and eggs, spreading throughout the 
wound and providing killing action on both larva and 
flies for 5 days. Smear. Dauber lids. 
FRANKLIN 1038—Liquid with same control as above 
plus DDT residual action against screwworm flies. 
FRANKLIN SMEAR 62—popular, inexpensive killer. 
FRANKLIN BROWN BEAUTY—fast and deadly action, 
combining benzol, chloroform and diphenylamine. 
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Easy, Effective Treatment for 


PINKEYE 


Stop this costly infection quickly and at 
small cost with 


FRANKLIN PINKEYE POWDER 


a soothing and healing germicide containing 
bacteria inhibiting sulfa along with acriflavine 
and boric acid. Applied from the puffer tube, 
the powder adheres to the sticky eye secre- 
tions providing longer action. $1 per tube. 


Those prefering a liquid should use 


FRANKLIN PINKEYE TREATMENT 


applied from a spray bottle. It gives antiseptic 
and soothing action that inhibits bacterial 
growth that quickly relieves the inflamed eye 
membranes. Plastic Spray Bottle containing 
40cc—price $1.65. 


Both Pinkeye Products give effective treat- 
ment for minor wounds from any cause. 


The leading Drug Stores in each locality is usually the local 
Franklin dealer. If you will drop a card to any Franklin office 
we'll send you name of the dealer nearest to you, and mail 
you a free copy of the 80-page illustrated Franklin Catalog. 


O.M. FRANKLIN SErRuMm Co. 


Denver - Kansas City - Wichita - Amarillo - Ft. Worth - Marfa - El Paso 
Montgomery - Alliance - Salt Lake City - Los Angeles - Portland 
Billings - Calgary 


Get Franklin 
Products at Your 
Home Town 
Druggist! 
Well stocked and 
well informed 
FRANKLIN 
DEALERS 
are in nearly every 
town, 
This typical duties 
Livestock Supplies 
department is that of 


Paul’s Rexall Drug 
Store, McCook, Neb. 














See 


The Universal Stock Chute 


(With foot-trimming attachments) 
The world's best cattle machine. Used 
by 5,000 leading cattlemen. 





The Calf Cradle 


The most efficient and convenient 
means for handling 100- to 300-pound 
calves. 





The "Hot Iron" Heater 


The most modern and efficient means 
for heating branding and dehorning 
irons. Please specify which is pre- 
ferred—butane or distillate. 


GEO. K. TURNER 
MFG. CO. 


Cimarron, New Mexico 
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KANSAS SUMMER—We had a nice 
rain in this area last night; as yet, 
there is nothing to indicate that it was 
a general drouth breaker. In checking 
locally, it seems that from 1 to 2 inches 
fell over an area maybe 20 by 30 miles 
—how much farther, I don’t know yet. 
We have been having some extreme heat 
but had not suffered too much from the 
dryness. Grass locally is very good, and 
while water was not too abundant in 
most cases it was plentiful enough for 
present needs. Cattle have been doing 
perhaps not over average because of 
the extreme heat since the first of June, 


| but now with this rain maybe it will 


cool off enough that they will make up 
for lost time. There have been but few 
sales of cattle. One bunch of 125 good 
Hereford heifers sold June 19 to go to 
breeders in Nebraska at $18.50 and 
weighed about 650. No contracts have 
been made for fall to my knowledge.— 
Ralph Perkins, Elk County, Kan. 
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M-T Gate Post & Latch 


All Metal Adjustable 
Lever Latch Gate 
Tost, works on wov- 
en, barbed or smooth 
wire, keeps gate tight, 
eac-7 to open & close, 
livestock can not trip 
gate open, adjustable 
from 3 ft. to 4 ft., easy 


to ins‘all, price only 
$3.50 postpaid. 





P. O. Box 7877 Denver 15, Colo. 









50 pages of profitable 
suggestions and 
interesting pictures on 
selecting, breeding, 
fitting and showing 
Angus . . - absolutely 
free to you. Ask for 
“Cattle Raising at its 
Best."" Put your name 
and address on a card 


: \ and send now to 


AMERICAN ANGUS ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 





WESTERN 
COWBOY BOOTS 


High Grade, Fancy, 
Handmade 


Made Like You Like ’Em 
For Men, Women and Children 





Write for new catalogue 


CRICHET BOOT CO. 


El Paso 39, Texas 
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Larkspur, Colorado Castle Rock 833? 
Top Bulls of BANDOLIER and EILEENMEER 
Bloodlines Choice individuals and carload lots 
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Although a decrease in pork supplies this fall and early next year, com- 

pared with a year earlier, is expected by the Department of Agriculture, hog 
production is on its way up. The spring pig crop report estimated the crop 
at 50,726,000 head; or 10 per cent less than a year earlier, with number of 
pigs saved per litter the highest on record. For the fall crop, the indi- 
cation is for 5,566,000 sows to farrow - 9 per cent fewer than last fall. Com- 
bined 1953 spring and fall pig crop is expected to be 84 million head, or 

8 per cent below 1952. 


itch = 
o| Phe Lookout 
Gate 
Ll WOv- 
ai BY JULY 1, Texas, Oklahoma and Colorado areas were designated by Secretary of Agricul- 
s tight ture Ezra Benson as drouth disaster areas and therefore became eligible for 
elon, federal help in the emergency. 
os tray EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS have been set aside as emergency relief money for these areas 
stable to come from President Eisenhower's emergency fund and will be used, among 
nae other things, to make up losses in selling government owned feed to the 
7 stockmen at lowered prices. 
SECRETARY BENSON said that the low-priced government feed would be made available 
O to stockmen who can show a clear need for it, with distribution handled 
Gas on a local level by a committee including the county agricultural agent, 
eel officials of the Production and Marketing Administration and the Farmers' 
Home Administration and a local rancher. 
| CREDIT for immediate use is available through the Farmers' Home Administration, but 
| Secretary Benson said he is looking into the possibility that this may not 
meet all the needs and therefore other facilities will be studied. 
ofitable 
DROUTH CONTINUES also in New Mexico and Kansas, concerning which federal aid has not, 
a as of July 1, been announced, although freight rates, it is understood, have 
Ie been reduced there also for cattle shipped out and feed shipped in. Arkansas 
yy also is suffering from drouth, at least its western part, and cattlemen 
at its there are moving to have it declared a disaster area. 
name 
a ANNOUNCEMENT has been made that the Department of Agriculture will step up its beef- 
ATION buying program to the tune of about 200 million pounds of canned beef and 
gravy and lower grade beef to bolster the bad cattle price situation. These 
————— purchases will start immediately at the rate of about 10 million pounds a 
een week and will be used in school lunch and other programs. 
K DURING A WEEK in late June the Department of Agriculture bought another 2,742,000 
OTS pounds of beef under Section 32 funds, which raises to 8,197,000 pounds the 
total beef bought by the department since Mar. 26 with Section 32 funds and 
ncy, under a Mutual Security Agency requisition for export to Greece. 
— SOME OBSERVERS point out that - not to discount the seriousness of the drouth disaster - 
Children a lot of cattle have already been moved to northern grass areas and there- 
fore there may be fewer animals involved in the disaster program than many 
0 people think. Shipments north to grass have been going on for a month or more. 
nati CATTLE SLAUGHTER continues to run much higher than a year ago. For the first five 
months of 1953 the deluge of slaughter cattle averaged 31 per cent more than 
or oe a year ago. It has been ranging from 30 to 45 per cent monthly above last 
year since March. 
AS FOR HOGS, they brought more than top steers in June for the first time in 17 years. 


IN THE MEANTIME, the general economic situation continues to be described in such 
phrases as "heavy factory production, record employment and rising income". 
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Be on the alert for these... 








SHIPPING FEVER - FOOT ROT + METRITIS 


PROFIT-SPOILERS! 


CALF DIPHTHERIA + ACUTE MASTITIS 
CALF SCOURS - BACILLARY ENTERITIS. 
OTHER BACTERIAL DISEASES 


AND COCCIDIOSIS 


with 


“wonder-working * 


SULMET 


SULFAMETHAZINE 









Lederle 








Clamp down on dangerous diseases in cattle, swine, 
horses and sheep! Act fast to knock out bacterial 
infections, save animals and shorten sickness 
periods. Use this powerful sulfa drug — SULMET 
Sulfamethazine Lederle. 

SULMET secures higher, more persisting blood 
concentrations to stop infection — with a lower 
dosage given at less frequent intervals — than any 
other sulfa! 

This means your cost is less per animal treated. 
You usually need to treat only once a day. Fre- 
quently, a single treatment given promptly re- 
stores animals to normal appetite. You save time 
and labor, avoid repeated handling of sick animals. 

SULMET Sulfamethazine Lederle is available 
in 6 dosage forms: POWDER, TABLETS, OBLETS® 
Veterinary Tablets, TINTED EMULSION (for pink 
eye bacterial infections), POULTRY DRINKING 
WATER SOLUTION 12.5% (for use as a drench, if 
desired), and Injectable Solution (for use by, or 
on the prescription of, a veterinarian). 

For best management practices and disease- 
control procedures, consult your veterinarian. 
Write for free literature. 


Animal Industry Section 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 





30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 
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_ CATTLE GROWERS acted 
wisely when they took a stand 
against the high price support on 
corn as expressed in their resolu- 
tions adopted on the subject in the 
recent series of state cattlemen’s 
association meetings over the 
country. 

Most of the cattlemen’s resolu- 
tions asked for flexible supports on 
corn and other feed grains, for it 
is impossible to feed corn to cattle 
profitably at today’s disparity be- 
tween the free price on cattle and 
the pegged price of corn. 

Undoubtedly many cattlemen 
felt that the high support on corn 
is not of paramount importance to 
the average farmer who will con- 


A Wise Stand 


tinue to take good care of his land 
and feed corn to his animals to 
produce fertilizer for his land. 

And everyone must be concerned 
about the highly questionable prac- 
tice of plowing up grassland to put 
into profitable corn, a practice en- 
gendered by the high support price 
which practically guarantees some- 
thing like $1.58 for a bushel of 
corn, while the cost of raising it is 
said by some to be about half that. 

Many of the cattlemen’s resolu- 
tions also asked that as a long- 
range goal we should get rid of all 
agricultural supports, with the 
conviction that the country’s agri- 
culture must return to a sound and 
independent basis. 


It is true that some individual 
cattlemen felt that the way to cor- 
rect the present cattle-corn prob- 
lem was for the government to give 
the same support to cattle that it 
gives to corn. 

But have these individuals con- 
sidered the problem of getting rid 
of the surpluses which always fol- 
low when the law gives practical 
certainty of a good profit ?—and in 
the case of corn the surplus is sub- 
stantial. 

It seems to us that if supports 
are to become a permanent policy 
in agriculture they must be so de- 
signed as to protect against disas- 
trous loss rather than guarantee a 
profit. 





Sensible Aid 


N LATE APRIL the executive 
committee of the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association said, 
“We recognize the possible need 
this summer and fall of additional 
credit facilities to finance live- 
stock producers and feeders in the 
present emergency; therefore we 
urge the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion to prepare in advance to meet 
through existing credit facilities 
any such emergency as may arise.” 
Now after 60 days it seems even 
more than a possibility that bank- 
ers will be called upon to extend 
extra credit in the emergency 
cases resulting from continued low 
markets and in some areas drouth. 


_ One idea that has been proposed 
is that the local bank and a fed- 
eral agency like the Federal Re- 
serve Board or the Farm Credit 
Administration jointly handle cat- 
tle paper. A 1 per cent carrying 
charge would be added to cover in- 
surance on the government part of 
the loan. Local banks would take 
70 per cent of the lending load; 
the government agency would take 
the other 30 per cent. The loans 
would be made to both range and 
feeder operators. 

We understand that Mississippi 
even now has a law similar to 
this. The banks there have not, 
however, used the provision to any 
great extent, preferring to take all 
the paper themselves and save the 
1 per cent carrying charge. But 
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under present conditions the law 
is expected to come into more 
widespread use. 

While this plan calls for gov- 
ernment help, it should be remem- 
bered that it is not a handout or 
a subsidy, as the 1 per cent charge 
will without a doubt take care of 
any possible losses on loans... 
and, besides, the arrangement calls 
for sound loans by the man who 
is the best judge of credit risks— 
the local banker. 


Market Change 


MONTH AGO it would have 

been considered better that 
cattlemen spread out some of their 
marketings through the summer 
rather than hold everything back 
for fall shipping. 


But this year it is unfortunate 
that drouth in the Southwest has 
necessitated an early run to swell 
receipts before the long-fed ani- 
mals have run their course and 
further depress the market... 
and many lightweight cattle un- 
doubtedly are still to come. 


It is a tough situation any way 
you look at it, but we believe the 
long-fed surplus is nearing an end 
and the grass-fed animal will soon 
find more room in the market. 

About the only good thing about 
it is that it ought to raise con- 
siderably the estimated slaughter 
figure of 32,000,000 for this year 
so that the cattle number increase 
for 1953 will be materially slowed. 


"Anyone But Me' 


N ITEM in the news, saying 

that the Senate, following the 
lead of the House, rejected econ- 
omy and voted $195 million for the 
1954 agricultural conservation pro- 
gram instead of $150 million as 
recommended by President Eisen- 
hower, points up pretty well the 
attitude in Congress that cutting 
the federal budget is all right— 
“but not my state’s money!” 

It seems to us that the conserva- 
tion program, including payments 
for various practices, long ago 
served its purpose, which was to 
show the farmer how he could im- 
prove his land. Granted that the 
act has instilled some conservation 
practices into agriculture, the prac- 
tices it calls for are those good 
farmers or ranchers use anyway. 

This extra spending should be 
among the first to be considered 
expendable — and would be, if it 
were not for the regrettable ten- 
dency of our representatives to 
“play politics’ and favor cutting 
only the other fellow’s funds. 


Across the Nation 


Influence of the American Na- 
tional is spreading. The newest 
state affiliate, Arkansas, joined 
the national even before holding 
its first annual meeting, last 
month. So now the block of south- 
ern members make a solid band 
across the country .. . to make the 
National, and themselves, a strong 
and potent force. 
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‘GREEN CHOP’ 
PAYS OFF BIG 


(John Guthrie of White River, Calif., 
a vice-president of the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association, tool a 
page from the dairyman’s book on the 
process of green-chopping alfalfa from 
permanent pasture and amplified it for 
beef cattle. Dairymen had increased 
carrying capacity by almost a third over 
that of straight grazing. In a tane re- 
cording for the American National Cat- 
tlemen’s Association’s series for wide 
radio distribution, Mr, Guthrie tells what 
he found when he tried green-chopping 
for his beef calves. 


EK STARTED IT last fall and the 
trial run before the rains started 
was very successful; therefore we are 


doing it on a larger scale this year, hav- 


ing built a lot—not too expensive an 


outlay—and purchased a feed wagon 
and forage cutter. The entire capital 
outlay was around $7,000. We are at 


the present time feeding 850 cattle with 
one man taking care of the whole oper- 
ation. 


The question that comes in many 
people’s minds is: “How do you get 
along with bloat?” We have not had a 


bit of trouble with bloat because we 
keep dry hay before the cattle in racks 
at all times, free choice. There are 
other operations that feed dry hay mixed 
in their forage wagon, and we find that 
either operation seems to work very 
successfully. However, that dry feed is 
very important in a “green-feed” oper- 
ation. 

We have found that these cattle will 
at a tremendous amount of tonnage— 
around 10 per cent of their live weight 
per day. But, by the same token, your 
green forage produces a tremendous 
tonnage per acre. The feed that I am 
working on today is yielding about nine 
grecn tons per acre. Therefore, when 
I started some time ago, two acres per 
day was taking care of some 500 cattle. 
The gains that we have been able to 
get have been upwards of two pounds 
a day. 

This has many possibilities 
We can use it as straight feed 
supplement of dry, cured hay, or we 
“an use it in a regular feedlot as ap- 
proximately 50 to 75 per cent of our 
ration, thereby cutting the costs of gain 
down tremendously. 

We also find that there are many 
feeds that you can green-chop, such as 
sudan grass, alfalfa, your regular pas- 
ture mixes, in many cases green hay 
or corn—there are many types of forage 
that can be green chopped and fed to 
livestock. 

We also find that our green pastures 
and our alfalfa will yield an additional 
cutting of hay per season because we 
can follow it up closely with water. At 
the rate of about one cutting for every 
30 days in the Central Valley of Cali- 
fyrnia we will. increase our carrying ca- 
pacities from 20 to 30 per cent. 
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with a 


This looks as though we might be 
able to produce meat, bring meat to 


good grade, for as little as 10 or 12 
cents a pound, 


SURPLUS PROBLEM GROWS 

The Commodity Credit 
has about 250 million 
in its inventory, largely of the 1948 
crop. It has about 344 million bushels 
of 1952 crop: placed under price support. 

This lange stock of corn, plus heavy 
stocks of wheat, is presenting a serious 
rrain storage problem, for supplies may 
reach record levels this year and ordi- 
nary storage facilities may not be ade- 


Corporation 
bushels of corn 


quate. 
Corn, principally used for livestock 
feed, is largely fed where it is pro- 


duced, so in that grain the problem is 
farm storage. There are two general 
types of farm storage for corn; the more 
permanent one for shelled corn and the 
more temporary structure for ear corn 
to be fed out during the year. 

The high support on corn is keeping 
much of it from being fed. 


LIVESTOCK IMPORTANT FACTOR 
IN STATES' FINANCIAL RETURNS 


In calling attention to the magnitude 
of animal agriculture in the United 
States, based on financial returns, the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 
points out that approximately 56 cents 
of every dollar of farm income in this 
country last year came from the sale of 
livestock and livestock products. In 18 
of the 48 states two-thirds or more of 
the farm income came from this source. 
Sales of livestock and livestock products, 
including meat animals and dairy and 
poultry products, reached about 18% 
billion dollars. Among the top ten states 
were California, Texas, Nebraska. In 
11 other states the proportion of farm 
income derived from sales of livestock 
and livestock products ranged from 68 
to 86 per cent. This group included Wy- 
oming, Arizona and Nevada. 


GOVERNMENT BEEF PURCHASES 

Purchases of frozen beef by. the gov- 
ernment with Section 32 funds (tariff 
revenue) totaled 1,079,000 pounds as of 
June 18. Purchases started on Apr. 1. 
The government is also offering to buy 
canned beef and gravy. Distribution of 
both the items will be through the school 
lunch program and other outlets. 

The USDA’s other beef purchases— 
carcass beef for export to Greece under 
a Mutual Security Agency requisition— 
which began May 26 amounted to 
3,576,000 pounds. (Also see Page 5.) 


SQUEEZE 'PLAY'? 

According to milking experts, it takes 
about 350 squirts from an average cow 
to produce 1 gallon of milk. And as each 
squirt requires around 5 pounds of pres- 
sure, a hand milker exerts over three- 
quarters of a ton of power to fill a 
gallon pail. Twenty or 30 gallons of milk 
add up to a heap of work—hard work. 
—Ted Goertler. 





The Public 


... and You 


wo can one person do to advertise 
beef ? 

In recent weeks, this office has been 
asked that question many times by cat- 
tlemen and their wives who sincerely 
want to help promote the use of beef 
but are not sure just what they can do, 


There are several suggestions which 
have been made which would be effee- 
tive if adopted by individuals in the 
cattle industry everywhere. <A_ review 
is in order, 

1. Support wholeheartedly the cam- 


paign to raise more funds for the edu- 
cation and long-range promotion work 
of the National Live Stock and Meet 
Board. 

2. Several state associations have 
adopted attractive auto window or 
bumper stickers which say, in one form 
or another, “Eat Delicious Beef.” Your 
car is a moving billboard. 

Is it not logical that your auto 
sticker could whet the appetite of a fel- 
low traveler for beef at his next stop? 

3. Are we overlooking the “traveling 
billboard” 


space on our trucks. How 
about big signs there? 
4. Another place for signs: Your 


own ranch if it borders a_ highway. 
Many ranchers around the country are 
doing a nice job on this—and it does les- 
sen the poor public relations impact of 
nothing but harsh “No Trespassing” 
signs along the fence boundary. 

5. Have you used fully the state and 
local Chambers of Commerce and other 
tourist advertising and promotion agen- 
cies? Most of these will cooperate if 
they are convinced that cattle raising is 
an important factor in the community 
and if they can be shown how their ex- 
isting or contemplated promotion can in- 
clude cattle and beef. 

6. How about your local newspapers 
and radio stations? Are you writing 
them? Are you offering help in getting 
beef and cattle feature stories with the 
“local angle’? 

7. Some of you know free-lance mag- 
azine writers or national magazine edi- 
tors whom might have visited you. Can 
you presume on that friendship to sug- 
gest they do a story on the situation, or 
feature beef in their food articles? This 
has been most effective in some specific 
cases. 

8. Have you talked with your local 
retailer about featuring beef more 
often? Have you had a “chat” with the 
local restaurateur who is a “holdout” on 
serving more beef, more varieties, and 
at a more reasonable price in competi- 
tion with other entree items? 

9. What about local cooking schools? 
Could your local association sponsor 
one, or cooperate in putting one on? 
Several CowBelle groups have been suc- 
cessful here. 

10. And, finally, are you eating more 
beef and using leather and meat fats 
yourselves ?—Lyle Liggett. 
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cicultural Economist Explains 


The ABC's of the Cattle Cycle 


A L0OK AT THE CHART WILL 
eve you a good idea of the “A” in 
the AC’s of the cattle cycle. 

You sl notice that the top line marked 


“total cattle’ moves up and down in a 
fairly regular pattern over the years. 
It’s these periodic ups and down in cat- 
tle numbers that have given us the 
term “cattle cycle.” No two cycles have 
been exactly alike. Yet they are sim- 


ilar enough to suggest that what has 
happened over the last seven or eight 
decades can be useful in helping us size 
up what’s in store for the future. 

Why do numbers of cattle run in 
these long cycles? It’s a complicated 
story and we haven’t the space for a 
detailed discussion. To some extent, 
these long swings in the number of cat- 
tle are due to the nature of the critters. 
From the time a cow is bred until she 
drops her calf—and she has only one— 
takes nine months. It takes another 18 
months to raise a calf into a yearling 
steer ready for marketing off grass; an 
additional 6-10 months is required if he 
goes into the feedlot for finishing. The 
time required to raise cattle to market 
weight is the reason why the production 
cycle is longer than for hogs or poultry. 

Probably more important in explain- 
ing the cycle in cattle production is the 
fact that large numbers of producers de- 
cide at about the same time to increase 
the sizes of their herds or to reduce 
them. These decisions probably are based 
on the net returns from cattle raising— 
both past returns and those producers 
expect to get in the future. Feed grain 
and pasture supplies also help determine 
whether an increase or decrease takes 
place. 

Study Past Cycles 

Let’s note some of the similarities in 
the five cycles that have occurred since 
the late 1800’s. The upward swing of 
each cycle has lasted from six to eight 
years. In each case, the number at the 
peak of the cycle was about one-third 
larger than at the beginning. 

The length of the declines in the 
cycles shows more difference—varying 
from four to 10 years. The amount of 
decline ranges from 10 to 20 per cent. 
With numbers going up more than they 
go down, the general trend in the num- 
ber of cattle in this country has been 
upward. 


Changes in Kind of Cattle 
And Changes in Slaughter 

Changes in the kind and ages of cat- 
tle on hand as numbers go up and down 
provide the “B” of the cattle cycle. As 
the chart shows, most of the changes 
have been in beef cattle. Numbers of 
milk cows have trended upward pretty 
steadily. When farmers are building 
up cattle herds they hold back breeding 
stock and young stuff, particularly 
calves and heifers. Later on all classes 
of cattle share in the gain as young 
stuff matures. As numbers approach 
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a peak, cows continue to climb but rela- 
tively fewer calves and heifers are added 
to herds. 

The “A” and “B” set the stage for the 
“C” aspect of the cattle cycle—changes 
in slaughter. Marketings for slaughter 
drop when numbers are being increased 
rapidly, ordinarily reaching a low point 
two or three years after the upswing 
has begun. Much of the cattle going to 
market in the first two or three years of 
the upswing are fed steers and heifers. 

After the second or third year, slaugh- 
ter starts increasing. More heifers and 
steers are ready for sale. More calves 
and yearlings are sold and more cattle 
move to market without having their 
turn in the feedlot. The peak in mar- 
ketings for slaughter is reached after 
the cycle turns downward. At that time, 
farmers are marketing all classes of 
cattle in volume but cows and calves 
make up a larger proportion than at 
other times. When the cycle is going 
downhill, marketings of cows usually are 
greater than at any other point of the 
cycle. 


Present Cycle Began in ‘49 

That, briefly, is what history has to 
tell us about the cattle cycle. Now, how 
does all this apply to the cycle we are 
now in? 

You’ll see from the chart that we 
started increasing the number of cattle 
in 1949. The gain since then has been a 
little sharper than in past cycles. By 
Jan. 1 of this year the number of cattle 
reached a record 93.7 million head, 17 
million more than when the cycle began. 

Slaughter reached a low point two 
years after the upswing began. During 
this time slaughter of finished steers 


was high. Last year—the fourth in the 
current cycle — slaughter began to in- 
crease rapidly. During the first three 


months of this year, it was over one- 
fifth greater than a year earlier. Mar- 
ketings of fed stock have continued 


heavy but sales of cattle directly off 
grass also picked up. However, the num- 
ber of cattle on farms is continuing to 
increase. Despite the sharp increase in 
slaughter since mid-1952, the nation’s 
herd is reproducing faster than it is 
being slaughtered. 

So far, the current cycle seems to be 
running generally about the same as 
those of the past. If it continues to be- 
have in the same way as former cycles, 
we could expect the number of cattle in 
this country to reach a peak of 98 or 99 
million head about 1955. The high point 
in marketings would come later when 
farmers are cutting their herds. It 
should be emphasized that the statement 
“98 or 99 million head about 1955,” is 
not a forecast that the number of catttle 
will reach that level on that date. It is 
simply a sizing-up of what could happen, 
based on what has happened in the past. 

There are good reasons for expecting 
the present cycle to continue to develop 
in a way that resembles past cycles. 
However, it’s highly unlikely to develop 
in exactly the same way. For instance, 
drought, by reducing feed supplies, might 
force farmers to liquidate herds and hold 
the peak well below 98 or 99 million 
head. Exceptionally favorable weather, 
on the other hand, could extend the 
length of the cycle, and cattle numbers, 
in that event, might pass current projec- 
tions.—Earl E. Miller, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, in the Agricultural 
Situation. 
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FOREST SERVICE EMPHASIZES 


‘NO INTENT TO STOP ALL GRAZING’ 


eee from the report of hear- 

ings before a Senate agricultural 
appropriations subcommittee deal with 
two points of interest to National For- 
est users—(1) transfer cuts and (2) 
use of forests for grazing: 

Senator McCarran: There is a serious 
complaint that comes to those of us 
who represent the western states with 
reference to the practice of the Forest 
Service in reducing by 10 per cent on 
each occasion of a transfer of a graz- 
ing permit. 

The subcommittee intended to go out 
West and hold some hearings. If we 
had gone west, I am advised we would 
have had evidence that the Forest Serv- 
ice in the field has stated that within 
five years there will be no domestic 
cattle on the forest. 


No Intent To Take Cattle Off 

Mr. McArdle (Forest Service chief): 
If anyone in the Forest Service aims at 
getting off of the national forests all 
of the domestic livestock that are being 
grazed there now, that statement is ab- 
solutely incorrect and without founda- 
tion as a policy of the Forest Service. 

In the past five years, as nearly as I 
can recall the figures, there have been 
reductions in about half of the cases 
where preferences were transferred. 

We have made reductions at the time 
of transfer because it has seemed to us 
and to many permittees that that was 
the most favorable time to make needed 
adjustments. 


For all intents and purposes, cuts for 
distribution are no longer in effect. 
They have not gone out officially but 
they have not been applied except in 
three instances within the last five 
years. 

The present instructions for making 
reductions for distribution would (under 
proposed changes) be eliminated, al- 
though the secretary would still retain 
authority to make adjustments for dis- 
tribution where necessary. 


Cuts On Transfer Eliminated 
Cuts at time of transfer would be 
eliminated to this extent: There will be 


a planned program for each grazing 
allotment. And if reductions or changes 
in stocking or management are needed, 
a definite program will be worked out 
with the permittee to accomplish that, 
perhaps extending over a period of 
years. 

» Whatever reductions will be needed 
will be scheduled. If a scheduled reduc- 
tion happens to come at the time of 
transfer, it will be made, but it will not 
be made simply because there is a 
transfer of preference. 

Assured Use of Improvements 

I have not heard yet from the graz- 
ing users as to how they like that pol- 
icy. I believe, however, that it will meet 
with their approval, just as another pol- 
icy change which we made recently has 
met with general approval. I am speak- 
ing of a recent policy statement de- 
signed to assure the permittee the use 
of improvements constructed at his own 
expense. 

Senator McCarran: This policy of cut- 
ting 10 per cent on transfer has in many 
instances amounted to almost a confis- 
cation, because the purchaser knows 
that he is in for a cut of 10 per cent 
and it reduced the value of base prop- 
erty to which is attached the permit. 

If I am going to purchase Senator 
Hayden’s base property, and I know I 
am going to get a cut, I am going to 
cut his price that I am going to pay 
him. Do you see that point? 

Mr. McArdle: Yes. 

Senator Hayden: I may be entirely 
wrong, but it always seemed to me that 
there is some base where a man has to 
have so many cattle, so many sheep, in 
order to make the thing pay, and if you 
get it below that into little dabs that 
did not amount to anything, he either 
has to sell out to somebody a little 
later, something that he got for noth- 
ing, or it has to be worked out in some 
kind of way. There has been a gradual 
evolution. A lot of the cuts the small 
man gets, and then he sells out, and by 
and by a big outfit puts them together 
again, and then cuts them down again. 
That does not make sense. 





CONVENTION ADDRESSES MADE 
BY TAYLOR, MOLLIN OF NATIONAL 


Featured speakers on the program of 
the National Livestock Auction Associa- 
tion’s sixth annual meeting at Salina, 
Kan., last month were F. E. Mollin, 
Denver, Colo., executive secretary of the 
American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, and Jay Taylor, Amarillo, Tex., 
chairman of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board and first vice president 
of the American National. 

* * &* 

Secretary F. E. Mollin of the Ameri- 
can National appeared before two bank- 
ing groups in convention last week. At 
Amarillo, Tex., he described to the Pan- 
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handle Bankers Association in their 48th 
annual meeting the numerous problems 
that have beset the cattlemen the past 
months but referred to a sound and 
optimistic program which is expected to 
return stability to the industry. Jay 
Taylor of Amarillo, first vice-president 
of the American National, introduced 
Mr. Mollin. 

On June 16 a conference of the Na- 
tional Institute of Farm Brokers, in co- 
operation with the Mississippi Real 
Estate Association, heard an address by 
the veteran cattlemen’s leader. This 
meeting took place at Starkville, Miss. 





Tax Accounting Victory 
Gained by Industry 


a 
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S most stockmen know, Congress ep. | 
acted a law in 1951 which gave 


them the benefits of capital gains treat. 
ment on profit received from the sale of 
animals held for draft, breeding or 


| 


- 
t 


dairy purposes, despite great opposition | 


from the Treasury Department. This 
capital gains legislation was enacted at 
the request of the livestock industry, 
spearheaded by the efforts of the Na. 


tional Live Stock Tax Committee (the | 


organization 


which represents in tax | 


matters the great majority of the na. | 
tional and state livestock associations, | 


country-wide). 
the treasury did not see fit to discon- 
tinue the Treasury’s opposition to capi- 
tal gains for stockmen even after this 


The then secretary of | 


mandate by Congress. In seeking a wea- | 
pon with which to continue his attack, | 


he hit upon the fact that to some ex- | 


tent stockmen on the inventory basis 
did not receive as great an advantage 
under the capital gains law as did stock- 
men on the cash basis. He claimed that 
this was discrimination against stockmen 


AER NET 


on the inventory basis and to correct it | 
he proposed that cash basis stockmen be 


required to capitalize the cost of raising 
breeding herd animals. The obvious an- 
swer to this argument was to allow in- 
ventory stockmen to change to the cash 
basis. But Mr. Snyder blocked this by 
advising that for the indefinite future 
his office would refuse to allow inven- 
tory basis stockmen to change to the 
cash basis. In addition, he stated that 
he proposed to take the matter before 
Congress and have legislation enacted 
which would require cash basis stock- 
men to capitalize the cost of raising 
breeding herd animals. If the secretary 
of the treasury had prevailed in his at- 
tempt to require the cash basis stockmen 
to capitalize, obviously the advantages 
of the capital gains law would have been 
greatly minimized and the Treasury 
would have overcome to a considerable 
extent the victory won by _ stockmen 
when they prevailed upon Congress to 
enact the capital gains legislation. 
With the change of administration, 
the National Live Stock Tax Committee 
presented this problem in detail to the 
heads of the Treasury Department, and 


eS 


in particular to Mr. Dan T. Smith, as- | 
sistant to the secretary of the treasury. | 
Shortly thereafter, the bureau issued | 


ihe following release: 


“The Bureau of Internal Revenue will 
no longer withhold action on applica- 


tions by livestock raisers to change their | 


method of accounting for income tax 
purposes. This revises prior practices 
under which the bureau has been refus- 
ing to approve requests by livestock 
raisers to shift from the accrual method 
to the cash receipts and disbursements 
method. There have been numerous such 
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requosts by livestock raisers to make 
such shift in their accounting method 
in o-der to obtain full advantage of the 
provisions of section 117(j). 


“The rules generally applicable to 


requests to change an accounting meth- 
od remain in effect; namely, that the 
application to make such a change is 


required to be filed within 90 days after 
the beginning of the taxable year to be 
covered by the return and the change 
will not be granted unless the bureau 
and the taxpayer agree to the terms 
and conditions under which the change 
will be effected.” 


This release makes clear that there 
will no longer be any arbitrary refusal 
te allow stockmen to change from the 
inventory to the cash basis and implies 
that requests by stockmen to make such 
change will be dealt with equitably in 
accordance with the general regulations 
governing such change-overs by any 
taxpayer. This release does not, how- 
ever, indicate whether or not the Treas- 
ury plans to pursue the request for leg- 
islation made by the previous adminis- 
tration; and because of that I, in behalf 
of the National Live Stock Tax Com- 
mittee, have corresponded with Mr. 
Smith to determine whether the present 
administration proposes to ask for leg- 
islation requiring cash basis stockmen 
to capitalize the cost of raising breed- 
ing herd animals. The results of this 
correspondence indicate that although 
the bureau release quoted above does 
not represent a commitment on the part 
of the Treasury to abandon possible 
further investigation regarding such 
legislation, nevertheless the advent of 
the new administration cancels the re- 
quest of the previous administration for 
such legislation. 


Mr. Smith indicates that if in the new 
administration’s general review of the 
present tax laws the question of capital 
gain on the sale of breeding stock 
comes up, the action of the previous ad- 
ministration will merely be noted as 
one of the many historical items in the 
record. Indications which the commit- 
tee has received from various senators 
and representatives interested in tax 
problems generally and in the livestock 
tax problems in particular, are that the 
probability of any attack by the present 
Treasury personnel on the capital gains 
law is unlikely. However, in order to 
be sure that such an attack is not in- 
advertantly brought about, the commit- 
tee recommends that stockmen give care- 
ful consideration to their tax situations 
before applying for a change-over from 
inventory to the cash basis. A great 
flood of such requests might easily an- 
tagonize the Treasury and bring on 
some type of action similar to that of 
the previous administration. Those 
stockmen who have already applied for 
the change-over, however, should bring 
the bureau release to the attention of 
the government agents handling their 
cases—STEPHEN H. Hart, attorney, Na- 
tional Live Stock Tax Committee. 
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MEAT BOARD AID 


ee 300 of the nation’s leading 

beef cattle producers and feeders 
met in Chicago in June to hear the 
story of modern meat promotion and 
consumer education. 

From new developments in television 
to research in nutrition, the long-range 
program of meat promotion was out- 
lined in a two-day meeting of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board at- 
tended by the cattlemen and producers 
of sheep and hogs from all parts of 
the country. 

Jay Taylor, American National’s first 
vice-president, presided as outgoing 
chairman at the fast-paced demonstra- 
tions and displays of the various de- 
partments of the Meat Board. G. Nor- 
man Winder, Craig, Colo., sheepman and 
past president of the National Wool- 
growers Association, succeeded Mr. 
Taylor. 

Of particular interest to spectators 
were demonstrations of the meat mer- 
chandising and home makers service 
departments and discussions of activi- 
ties of the divisions of nutrition, home 
economics, visual education, informa- 
tion, research and livestock and meat 
judging. 

Also of top interest to participants 
were plans for increased promotioh, 
merchandising and publicity for meat 
under the doubled assessment voted by 
the board following initial support of 
the American National and affiliated 
state and local groups. 

Several members of the American Na- 
tional’s public relations committee were 
present to learn more of the Meat 
Board’s functions. They had volunteered 
to work with commission firms and 
sales yards in their states to secure in- 
creased cooperation in collections for the 
Board. Details of the unique cooperative 
program are being completed. 

Members of the board representing 
the American National are Hubbard 
Russell, Maricopa, Calif., and Albert K. 
Mitchell, Albert, N. M. Glenn Pickett is 
a member representing the Kansas 
Livestock Assn., and Mr. Taylor. repre- 


sents the Texas and Southwestern Cat- 
tle Raisers Association. 

Among state cattle association presi- 
dents attending were Leavitt Booth, 
Colorado; Seth Burstedt, Idaho; Preston 
Clayton, Alabama; Ed Heringa, New 
Mexico; Ralph Jones, South Dakota; 
Earl Kielhorn, Kansas; G. R. Milburn, 
Montana; D. C. Schaffer, Nebraska, and 
Jake L. Schneider, California. 

Mrs. O. W. Lynam, past president of 
the American National CowBelles, rep- 
resented that group. State secretaries 
attending, in addition to Mr. Pickett, 
were Henry Bell, Texas; W. M. Rasmus- 
sen, South Dakota; David Rice, Colo- 
rado; Noah Ward, Louisiana, and E. H. 
Wilson, Alabama. 


INDUSTRY GROUP ACTS 


The Cattle and Beef Industry Com- 
mittee, going to bat on the cattle price 
situation in Chicago June 20, made 
these recommendations: 

Recommended relief in the drouth 
emergency situation in the Southwest 
through (1) purchase of meat up to 
maximum disposable capacity; (2) pro- 
vision for feed; (3) emergency rates on 
movement of livestock to feed, and (4) 
extension of credit where necessary. 

Recommended flexible supports be- 
cause though general feed supply is 
ample it is not being effectively used 
and is creating a general economic haz- 
ard through the rigid support law. 

Recommended that income tax laws 
be amended to increase permitted period 
for carrying back losses from one to 
two years. 

Commended the efforts of organized 
groups, including the government, in 
the beef producing, processing and dis- 
tributing industry to sell the large beef 
supply available since Jan. 1. 

Proof of the gain in popularity of 
beef shows the wisdom of solving our 
problems by sales and consumption 
rather than accumulation of stored sur- 
pluses, the committee said. 


The group asked expansion of the 
program to include all kinds of beef and 


urged a study of the problem of rais- 
ing funds for beef promotion. 





Discussing plans 
for cooperation be- 
tween American 
National’s public 
relations commit- | 
tee and National 7 
Live Stock and 
Meat Board —a 
shot made at the 
board’s meeting in 
Chicago last 
month. L. to r. are 
E. H. Wilson, sec- 
retary, Alabama 
Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation; Jake 
Schneider, presi- 
dent, California 
Cattlemen; Earl : 
Kielhorn, president, Kansas Livestock 
Association; D. C. Schaffer, president, 
Nebraska Stock Growers. These men 
were among officials of state organiza- 
tions who volunteered to work with sales 












agencies and commission firms in their 
states to increase collections for the 
board. The man at right is N. T. Tie- 
mann, director of industry relations for 
the board. 
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The Market 
Picture 


TRENGTH in fat cattle prices which 

developed in May gradually slipped 
away in June as the incessant flow of 
numbers continued to pour into markets 
again, setting new records for fat cat- 
tle receipts at several points. Uncer- 
tainty was the rule throughout late in 
June. 


Forced marketings of thin cattle from 
drouth areas of the Southwest brought 
large numbers of grass cattle to mar- 
kets prematurely and prices for re- 
placement cattle were revised sharply 
downward. In some cases, thin cattle 
of poor quality found outlet to slaugh- 
tering plants due to the limited demand 
for stock cattle. Current cattle prices 
slipped to a seven-year low on many 
classes. Stock cattle prices were back 
to 1946 levels, and the same was true 
of cows. 


With the exception of the short bad 
break in February 1949, fat cattle 
prices were at the lowest levels since 
the lifting of price controls back in 
1946. At most points hogs were out- 
selling cattle $3 to $4 per hundred, an 
almost unheard of condition. In many 
cases, the selling price of longfed 
weighty cattle was not even bringing 
back the cost of feed, in addition to the 
original cost of the steer. Little wonder 
that stock cattle prices broke as much 
as $5 per hundred or more the past 
month. 


When conditions are such that a cat- 
tle feeder, being given a steer without 
cost, can reach the stage in length of 
time feeding where he cannot even get 
his feed bill back, then fat cattle are 
going at bargain prices. Many classes 
of beef carcasses are bringing little, if 
any, more than the entire live animal 
brought a year ago. 

No one can predict how long this 
deluge of fat cattle will hold up. For 
the first five months of 1953, slaughter 
of cattle averaged 31 per cent over a 
year ago. In no month has the kill been 
less than 20 per cent and since March 
it has ranged 30 to 45 per cent monthly 
above last year. Reports of cattle num- 
bers on feed have never indicated more 
than 19 to 20 per cent over a year ago. 


This picture of five 
of the charter mem- 
bers of the Western 
North Dakota Stock- 
men’s’ Association 
was taken at the re- 
cent state convention 
in Mandan. (L. to r.): 
Vic Christensen, An- 
drew Johnston, An- 
ders Madson, Frank 
Keogh and Angus 
Kennedy — all living 
in the Watford City 
area except Mr. John- 
ston, who resides at 
Dickinson. 
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Thus, one of two things is true: either 
cattle feeders far exceeded the numbers 
which they reported on feed, or there 
must be a day ahead when fat cattle 
marketings will drop off considerably. 
In-shipments of feeder cattle into Corn 
Belt states dropped off 16 per cent dur- 
ing May from the previous year. For 
the first five months of 1953, in-ship- 
ments were off about 9 per cent. 


Fat cattle currently coming to mar- 
ket are not, by any means, all longfed 
cattle placed on feed last fall. A good 
many shortfed cattle are also being 
marketed which were placed on feed 
since the first of the year. Consequent- 
ly, a let-up from the excessive supply 
is due sometime before fall. 


Unless fat cattle prices materially im- 
prove, current stock cattle prices which 
compare favorably with 1946 are a 
strong probability. At the Kansas City 
terminal, the average cost of all stocker 
and feeder steers shipped from that 
market the week of June 11, 1953, was 
$15.46 per hundred, the lowest price 
there since August of 1946. At the same 
market the same week, the average cost 
of steer and heifer stock calves was 
$14.88. 


This indicates the current trend of 
feeder buyers to give more money for 
fleshy animals. They figure it is cheap- 
er to buy the flesh than to put it on. 
Unless good moisture conditions bring 
an abundant supply of rough feed this 
fall and winter, the same condition may 
continue where fleshy cattle will out- 
sell calves. 

Although beef production has been 
running as much as 35 to 40 per cent or 
more above a year ago, pork production 
has been as much as 25 per cent less 
than a year ago, some weeks even 
smaller. The net increased meat pro- 
duction some weeks, therefore, has been 
no more than 5 per cent. However, hot 
weather over much of the nation in 
recent weeks has slowed down the record 
beef movement to some extent. 

Range feed conditions are variable 
throughout the country, but the general 
average of western grazing states for 
June was the lowest since 1937. Drouth 
conditions were reported in many local 
areas, including west Texas, western 
Oklahoma, and parts of Arizona and 
New Mexico. Eastern and southern 


Colorado were also reported very dry. 
A large volume of stock cattle has 








moved from these dry areas to north. § 
ern plains pastures of Wyoming, the | 
Dakotas, Colorado mountains and into | 
Montana. Montana reports excellent | 
range feed.—C.W. 


BREEDS FOR MORE MEAT | 


For a number of years William Jeffery 
of Salinas, Calif., has been breeding 
cattle to make them carry more meat 
and less bone. In a plea for more re- 
search along this line, he says in an 
open letter to commercial beef cattle. 
men: 

“All animals must have bones, but | 
why breed for an excess in our beef 
cattle? 

“There are two ways to reduce the 
bone content: (1) Put more edible meat | 
on the frame and (2) reduce the size of | 
the bone. 

“When we breed for a close, compact | 


Te 


milk producing area and have to depend 
on nurse cows to raise a good calf. 

“Breed for a more open cow and in- 
crease her milk flow and you will have 
a much heavier and better grade of calf 
at weaning time. 

“With proper selection of conforma- 
tion and in cross-breeding we _ should 
market a steer one year old weighing 
from 1,000 to 1,200 pounds which gives 
us much earlier return on our capital 
investment. 

“Depth of body! Why breed for this? 

“The weight of the offal should be 
reduced 50 pounds, thereby increasing 
the dress-out percentage from 4 to 6 per 
cent. ; 

“Increase the length of the bodies of 
your cattle. When you shorten this you 
are breeding out the high-priced area.” 


Totals for the five months of 1953 
have placed cattle slaughter at a record 
figure of 6,499,378 head, the closest ap- 
proach to that being the 6,242,000 
slaughtered in 1947. Last year the num- 
ber was 4,956,478. Calf kill for the 
period stood at 2,454,248; last year it 
was 1,915,135. For the year to now, hog 
slaughter dropped to 23,745,885 head, 


reflecting reduced farrowings for the 
past year or more. Sheep and lamb kill 
rose to 5,681,134 from 4,883,790 in 1952 
—the biggest for the period since 1947. 


compared with last year’s 28,153,240 and 
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A 50-yard dash with a potato on a spoon! An exciting bit of Americana — but it’s not the 





World’s Greatest Potato Race 


That’s the 2200-mile dash on the Santa Fe 
with 1,350,000,000 potatoes 


Somebody east said, ‘Pass the po- 
tatoes!”’ 

Out in California, the fertile San 
Joaquin Valley heard them. And 
look what happened. 

Santa Fe started moving 14,000 
to 15,000 carloads of potatoes to 
hungry markets all over the Mid- 





west and East. 36,000 to 40,000 
pounds to a carload. As high as 550 
carloads per day at peak of harvest. 
That’s more than 1,350,000,000 
potatoes. And that’s a lot of spuds. 

Bag ’em. Load ’em. Roll ’em. And 
hustle. Somebody east said, ‘‘Pass 
the potatoes!” 


MARKETS ARE PERISHABLE, TOO 


From America’s largest fleet of re- 
frigerator cars owned by an indi- 
vidual railroad, these yellow Santa 
Fe “reefers” are dispatched to the 
“Potato Capital of the West.” 
There the cars are cleaned... 
checked ... loaded ... switched. 
And iced fast (a car a minute, if you 
please). These potatoes can’t wait! 
In servicing the cars as they speed 


east, new icing docks at Bakersfield 
and Needles, Calif., Belen, N. Mex., 
Waynoke, Okla., and Kansas City 
work the clock around. Electron- 
ically-controlled “chump” yards 
speed the switching. 


SANTA FE PRECISION—SANTA FE SPEED 


On-time delivery calls for full-time 
precision to keep these schedules 
“on the advertised.” 

After the potatoes come the wheat 
... citrus fruits ... grapes... mel- 
ons...and green vegetables all 
year long—flooding east from Santa 
Fe country to you. Everything 
from avocados to zucchini. 

It costs Santa Fe millions of dol- 
lars to serve you so—and provide 
you with Super Chiefs, too! But 
we’re proud to say they are earned 
dollars. Not one penny comes from 
the taxes you pay. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


PROGRESS THAT PAYS ITS OWN WAY 








Disease Topic 
In N.W. Okla. 


When members of the Northwest Ok- 
lahoma Cattlemen’s Association gathered 
for their eighth annual meeting at 
Woodward a number of weeks ago they 
elected A. A. Engelman of Beaver to 
the presidency for the coming year; 
Phil Ferguson of Woodward, vice-presi- 
dent. The retiring president is Roy 
Craig of Leedey, and Cecil Taylor is the 
association’s secretary. 

A number of speakers discussed the 
“X” disease which has caused some se- 
vere cattle losses; among these was 
Wayne Rowe, president of the Okla- 







































One thing 
about the cattle 
ranching indus- 
try seems to 
affect all who 
engage in it— 
they wouldn’t 
trade their job 
for any. other. 
And the same 
thread of feeling 
runs through 
a recent inter- 
view with J. 
Wells Robins 
of Scipio, Utah, 
president of this 
state’s Cattle and Horse Growers As- 
sociation. He refers to the cattle in- 
dustry and ranching as his “first love.” 
“I’ve had many other positions, in- 
cluding that of forest ranger in my 
early days,” he adds, “and I never 
could get away from the fact that my 
heart was in the livestock industry. I 
always wanted to own a ranch and 
cattle and be on my own, and so I am 
happy in this work I am in.” 

Mr. Robins’ father owned the ranch 
which the Utah president now has, and 
the son lived on it as a boy. He left 
there for about 20 years, then returned 
and bought it back—which seems to 
bear out his declaration that no other 
pursuit so satisfied him. The ranch is 
located about 130 miles south of Salt 
Lake City on Highway 91, and Mr. 
Robins says that anyone who travels 
that highway going to Los Angeles 
will cross the Sevier River bridge that 
many miles south of Salt Lake City 
“and that is right in the center of my 
ranch.” 

Mr. Robins calls his a straight cow 
and calf operation and he sells feeder 
—“or, I should say, stocker cattle and 
old cows, for the market.” He modest- 
ly states there is “nothing really out- 
standing about this ranch except that 
it is located right in conjunction with 
the public lands that I use and the 
cattle just go from the ranch onto the 


Mr. Robins 
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The State Presidents 





homa_ state cattlemen’s organization, 
who expressed confidence that several 
outstanding problems of the stockmen 
would see solution in the near future. 


Rad Hall, assistant executive secre- 
tary of the American ivational, Denver, 
described the work of the National, with 
its 22 state affiliates and many local 
units, in combating drouth and price 
conditions. He also discussed the matter 
of meat production, bringing out the 
fact that high cattle numbers in them- 
selves do not break the market—‘it is 
the amount of cattle flooding the market 
at any single peak day.” 

Other speakers included Grover Hill, 
president of the Intermediate Credit 


Bank at Wichita, and Dr. Dliver Wil- 
ham, president of the A.&M. College. 


public domain onto the forest; off the 
forest onto the public domain; off of 
the public domain onto the ranch.” 


As president of the state stockmen’s 
organization, Mr. Robins feels that the 
main problem is a larger membership. 
Says he: “When this association was 
first formed it was based largely on 
associations that used the national for- 
est, which at that time included most 
of the cattle of this state. However, 
since then conditions have changed and 
there are more cattle running off the 
forest now than there are on the forest 
and we haven’t the membership that 
we Should have. If we had 75 to 80 
per cent of the state paying dues of 
3 cents a head we would naturally 
have more money to do a better job.” 

As for other problems, Mr. Robins 
points out that the group has, of 
course, those of big game ... “and 
things like that will always confront 
any livestock operation.” 

The Utah rancher wants to be sure 
that his wife is given credit for being 
“one of the main spokes in this wheel, 
and helping with what success we have 
attained.” The Robinses have four sons 
and two daughters—one of the boys 
and one of the girls having been 
adopted after the others were fairly 
well grown; the two youngsters had 
been orphaned, but now “they are 
members of the family.” 


Since returning to the Scipio area 
some 35 years ago, Mr. Robins has 
been active in public affairs, serving 
as mayor for two terms, and as presi- 
dent of the irrigation company for 12 
years (during which time a $50,000 
municipal water system was installed.) 
He has been a member of the state 
association for at least 35 years; was 
vice-president for five years and pres- 
ident now for the past 18 months or so. 
He asserts, “As president, my whole 
objective is to do good for the live- 
stock industry in the state of Utah 
in particular and on a national basis 
in general.” 


Cow-meetin’ talk in northwest Ok. 
lahoma, with (I. to r.) Bob Selman, 
Harper County rancher; Roy Craig, 
Leedey, the outgoing president, and 
Loren DeVilbiss, Woods County director, 
taking part. 


Wyo. Stresses 
‘No Subsidies’ 


yy price supports on products needed 
for meat production are not removed, 





Congress should establish a_ realistic 
system of flexible price supports on 
meat producing feeds commensurate 


with the price of livestock to encourage 
a normal livestock feeding program.” 

In restating this “no subsidy” attitude 
expressed by most of the cattlemen’s 
association in their series of spring 
meetings over the West, the 500 Wyo- 
ming stockmen meeting at Jackson in 
early June said that the “well-being of 
all the nation and the very existence of 
our institutions depend upon an early 
return to a free economy.” 

This resolution was buttressed by an- 
other commending Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Benson for his “effort to 
put the agricultural economy of the 
country on a sound basis.” 

The stockmen elected Clifford Han- 
sen, Jackson, as president to succeed 
Lloyd Taggart, Cody, and named Nor- 
man Barlow, Cora, vice-president and 
Hugh Stemler, Douglas, chairman of the 
executive committee. Robt. D. Hanes- 
worth, Cheyenne, was renamed secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Outgoing President Taggart in his 
annual report to the 81st annual meet- 
ing lauded the present administration 
for making a start in cutting the fed- 
eral budget, called for lower supports on 
corn so that farmers will feed their 
grain to cattle and suggested to Wyo- 
ming cattlemen the advisability of ex- 
periments in feeding out their own cat- 
tle by using silage and some of the 
cheaper feeds. 

Sam Hyatt, president of the Ameri- 
can National and a former president of 
the Wyoming association, urged the 
stockmen to hold the line on cattle num- 
bers by marketing more cows, culling 
the older females, “for our she-stuff 
slaughter must rise above 50 per cent 
before we can start to adjust the cattle 
population on an equitable basis for all.” 
He suggested that the government plan 
a program of purchase of beef for Ko- 
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reans on the theory that it is better to 
send beef to the countries fighting 
communism than to send our boys to the 
fighting front. 


L. M. Pexton, president of the Denver 
Union Stock Yards Company, said that 
corn should be marketed through live- 
stock rather than stored indefinitely in 
cribs. He said the high support of $1.58 
can lead only to further unmanageable 
surpluses of both grain and green cattle, 
and that the support price should be 
lowered, pointing out that the average 
cost of raising corn was 76 cents a 
bushel. 


Jack Foster, editor of the Rocky Moun- 
tain News, lauded the stockmen’s stand 
against subsidies and praised them for 
their “tradition of rugged individualism.” 

Talking on “Beef Making,” Robert W. 
Lazear of the Wyoming Hereford Ranch, 
Cheyenne, stressed the advantage of 
producing good beef and said that “often 
the small margin of premium paid for 
the higher quality animal spells the dif- 
ference between profit and loss.” 

Dean Hilton M. Briggs of the college 
of agriculture at the University of Wyo- 
ming showed and explained pictures 
taken on a trip to Afghanistan. 

Dr. G. H. Good, Wyoming state vet- 
erinarian, discussed the new outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico and 
explained new laws applying to stock- 
men passed by the recent Wyoming leg- 
islature. Other speakers included Col. 
A. R. Boyack, deputy director of Selec- 
tive Service for Wyoming, and Clyde 
Gaymon, Cheyenne C. P. A., who spoke 
on taxes. 

The resolutions included a commenda- 
tion of all agencies which have helped 
broaden beef consumption; urged the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Farm 
Credit Administration to be ready to 
meet a credit emergency if one should 
arise in the industry; expressed opposi- 
tion to valley authorities; asked for a 
strengthened reciprocal trade extension 
act; commended the administration for 
cutting expenses; urged strict econ- 
omy in government and an end to pay- 
ments by the Production and Marketing 
Administration, and urged continuation 





Newly named officers of the Wyoming Stock Growers. (L. to 
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Newly elected 








officers of the North Dakota Stockmen’s Association (L. to r.) 


Roy Lillibridge, Fairfield; Karnes Johnson, Sentinel Butte, and Harold Loraas, 
Golden Valley, directors; Vic Christensen, Watford City, president; Gene Wachter, 
Bismarck, director, and Brooks Keogh, Keene, vice-president. 





of the “Buy American” policy. 

The stockmen asked that contributions 
to the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board be doubled; opposed continued 
federal acquisition of land, and favored 
a 3 per cent royalty from mineral opera- 
tions on stock grazing homestead lands. 

Resolutions concerning public land 
favored the basic principles of the Uni- 
form Federal Grazing Land Tenancy bill 
and suggested to those newspapers “with 
an editorial policy derogatory to the 
proposed bill” (several Wyoming papers, 
the Denver Post and the Salt Lake Trib- 
une) that “in order that the public may 
have full information and facts concern- 
ing the bill” they send reporters to inter- 
view “our officers or any stockman.” 
Frank Mockler, Dubois, Wyo., a witness 
in the recent hearing in Washington on 
the bill, explained its important features. 

Next year the association will meet in 
Laramie. 


N.D. Assured 
Of Bank Aid 


T THE 24th annual convention of 
the North Dakota Stockmen’s Asso- 


Sto 


) Clifford Han- 


sen, Jackson; Lloyd Taggart, Cody, the retiring president whom Mr. Hansen suc- 
ceeds; Norman Barlow, Cora, vice-president; Bob Hanesworth, Cheyenne, re-elected 


secretary-treasurer. 
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ciation in Mandan early last month the 
following officers were elected: V. J. 


Christensen, Watford City, president, 
succeeding Thore Naaden; Brooks 
Keogh, Keene, vice-president. R. M. 


Miller of Bismarck 
treasurer. New directors are Eugene 
Wachter, Bismarck; Harold Loraas, 
Golden Valley; Karnes Johnson, Senti- 
nel Butte; Roy Lillibridge, Fairfield. 

Dickinson was selected the convention 
city for next year. 

The retiring president covered activi- 
ties and achievements of the state group 
in the past year; the secretary reported 
an all-time-high membership of 2,078 
names. 

Programmed speakers included: D. E. 
Crouley, vice-president of the North- 
western National Bank of Minneapolis 
and chairman of the livestock commit- 
tee, American Bankers Association. Mr. 
Crouley assured the stockmen that 
“Banks will continue to finance and 
support all sound, well-managed opera- 
tions,” and that “there are ample funds 
available to do the job.” ... T. W. Glaze 
of Swift’s agricultural research depart- 
ment, Chicago. Mr. Glaze declared, 
“Newcomers into the cattle business, as 
well as the long-time cattlemen, have 
seen their herd inventory value decline 
as much as 40 per cent during the past 
16 months. This marked decline, how- 
ever, is not new to our industry. There 
have been three complete cattle cycles 
during the past 40 years.” In his con- 
cluding remarks, the packer representa- 
tive said, “The principal problem we 
face is the sound management of rec- 
ord-high cattle numbers relative to the 
effective demand for beef. Probably of 
second major importance is the rela- 
tively new price level at which the in- 
dustry is now operating. There are some 
favorable aspects to the outlook. The 
continually increasing level of employ- 
ment and wages with the consequently 
favorable level of purchasing power ap- 
pears to lend encouragement to the con- 
sumption of beef at reasonably favora- 
ble price levels. Likewise, there is some 
reason for hoping that conditions of the 
next several months will permit orderly 
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markeiing of cattle and good merchan- 
disi of beef.” 
“Sour Stake in the American Na- 


tion.|” was the title of a talk made by 
Rad liall of Denver, assistant secretary 
of the American National. Other speak- 
ers: {i. J. Hargrave, head of the animal 
husbandry section at Lethbridge, Alber- 
ta, (anada; George Rogler, agronomist, 
Northern Great Plains Field Station at 
Mandan; a round-table discussion led 


by Paul R. Kasson of the North Dakota 
Extension Service. 

A highlight of the meeting was the 
presentation of a picture depicting an 
old-time ranchers’ square dance to the 
association, by Andrew Johnston of 
Dickinson, who recalled in his dedica- 
tory remarks that “many years ago” 
he had called the first meeting of the 
group together at Watford City. Vet- 
eran members Anders Madson and Frank 
Keogh unveiled the painting, which had 
been done by North Dakota Artist 
Einar Olstad on commission by Mr. 
Johnston; he reminisced briefly about 
the olden days in presenting the gift. 

The North Dakota resolutions: urged 
control of production and heavy market- 
ing of cows this fall to reduce breeding 
herds, and other steps aimed at avoid- 
ing a glutted market; urged the Farm 
Credit Administration to prepare in ad- 
vance to meet any emergencies; called 
for continuation of the military “Buy 
American” program. 

The cattlemen recommended a dou- 
bling in the assessment on cattle and 
calves, from 1 to 2 cents and from \% to 
2 cents, respectively, for increased 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 
support; asked continuation of the vol- 
untary calfhood vaccination plans for 
brucellosis eradication. 

Further approved were H.R. 4023 and 
S. 1491, the uniform grazing bill pro- 
posed by the Stockman’s Grazing Com- 
mittee as a means of stabilizing the 
operations of stockmen on federal lands 
and to contribute to the improvement of 
the lands. 


S.D. Sets Up 
Resolutions 


The 62nd annual convention of the 
South Dakota Stock Growers Associa- 
tion at Deadwood some weeks ago pro- 
duced the following resolutions: a plea 
for elimination of excessive spending 
and waste in government; a request that 
the Flood Control Act of 1944 be amend- 
ed to give all citizens an equal right to 
the power produced from federally 
owned plants, and for private power 
companies to be allowed to enter into 
contract with the federal government 
for distribution of some of the power; 
recommendation that the Federal Re- 
serve Board and Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration prepare for any emergency, by 
use of existing credit facilities. 

The stock growers asked the state live- 
stock sanitary board to amend regula- 
tions to prohibit importation of female 
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_ PUSH A BUTTON 


\ f 


for BIGGER 


BEEF 
at lower costs! 








Cattle Feeders Profit Quickly 
THE WILLIAMSON WAY 


32 years of proof that Williamson-Built feeding 
equipment can solve your problems, automatically ! 





* Rugged, modern, job-proved equipment 
* Custom built for your specific needs 
* 24-hour engineering service—anywhere 


Costs you nothing to get complete details. Write 
or phone for the quick, profitable solution to 
your feeding problem. 

NX { John W. Williamson & Sons, Inc., 1545 South 
S S Greenwood Avenue, Montebello, Californi 

reenwood Avenue, Montebello, California. 
\ 4 A 

Telephone UNion 8-2121. 


cow WILLIAMSON 


ORIGINATORS OF PUSH-BUTTON FEEDING 





CATTLE 





EQUIPMENT 


This Seal Is Your Guarantee 





Help Yourself! * 


Sounds like something free, doesn’t it? 
Funny thing, it really is! 
| Recmn oe Lome) ) X21 D0 eM UC oem Ce)» 

sme) Oe 8am Cute 


It helps you produce better cattle. 


Wyoming Hereford Ranch Cheyenne 
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,Complete with set of figures | to 10, bottle of ink and | 


fullinstructions, all for $4.00, postpaid. 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
‘all sizes. Prompt service- 
Write for circular and 





prices. ter. 
NECK CHAINS 
1.Bright silvery §¢ 
EAR TAGS finish chain. 





2.Solid brass num- 
ber plates. 
3. Key ring fasteners 
4. Priced reasonable. 
Illustrating neck chains, ear tags, 
marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
instruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 
horn and hoof tools, remedies and hune 
dreds of items for the stock raiser, 


—Write for it. 


ae ro 


Several kinds to 
select from, Write 
for prices. 

















PILOT BUTTE 
HEREFORD RANCH 


Quality Breeding Stock for Sale 





J. R. Breese and Sons 
VISITORS WELCOME 


Prineville, Oregon 


NATIONAL REVOLVING 
APPLICATOR 









Cattle go 
Over or under 





£4 <a YD wl, ad 
Applicator $23.50, delivered 


Applicator & 2 Gal. FLYKILLER 


$36.50 delivered 
Wanted: Dealers & salesmen who know 
cattle and cattlemen. 


National Vaccine & Serum 
Box 296-2, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


SXR HEREFORDS 


Quality, Type, Ruggedness 
Popular Bloodlines 


STEEPLE X RANCH 


Wm. A. Spence, Manager 
BELTON, MISSOURI 
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When the 40th an- 
nual convention of 
the Oregon Cattle- 
men’s Association 
was held in May at 
Portland, this shot 
was made at the 
buckaroo breakfast 
which was one of 
the features of the 
meeting. Shown are 
(il. to r.) Miss Ilda 
May Hayes, Burns, 
president of the 
newly organized 
CowBelles; State 
Governor Paul Pat- 
terson of Salem; 
Miss Shirley Stearns 
of Prineville, assist- 
ant editor of the 


Oregon Cattleman, and Robert Lister of Paulina, a member 


mittee of the American National and former state association president. 





cattle over one year old except those 
tested within 30 days prior to importa- 
tion and found free of brucellosis; asked 
for restoration of appropriation cuts for 
the Bureau of Animal Industry; urged 
Congress to give financial and other aid 
to end the latest foot-and-mouth disease 
outbreak in Mexico. 


Sam Hyatt, president of the American 
National, was asked to call a meeting 
of the Cattle and Beef Industry Commit- 
tee with a view to combating the cur- 
rent production and marketing situation. 
The Uniform Federal Grazing Land Act 
recently introduced was given strong 
support. The South Dakotans asked that 
certain reservation lands now held by 
the government be sold so they will 
again be placed on the tax rolls. They 
opposed Trip Leasing Bills 5925 and 
H.R. 3202 as “detrimental to the live- 
stock industry;” recommended abandon- 
ment of the dam at Oahe. 


The resolutions further expressed en- 
corsement of Secretary Benson of the 
USDA; they urged him to make use of 
the 30 per cent of import duties available 
to him to dispose of beef surpluses. They 
called for prompt, equitable adjustment 
of meat prices on restaurant menus; de- 


sired continuation of the “Buy Ameri- 
can” provision for the armed services; 
protested further wholesale tariff cuts, 
Stand-by controls were also strongly dis- 
approved; and the increase from 1 to 2 
cents per head on cattle saies for aid- 
ing the beef promotion program of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 
was advocated. 


Oregon 
Resolutions 


HE LARGEST Oregon Cattlemen’s 
Association convention registration 
on record adopted a number of resolu- 
tions at Oregon. Among these, they 
called for activation of an existing lab- 
oratory for research of anaplasmosis and 
leptospirosis as well as other livestock 
ills; urged the BAI to obtain Anaplasma 
Centrale for experimental use under iso- 
lation, in view of the fact that with it 
the Union of South Africa adequately 
controls anaplasmosis losses by vacci- 
nating calves. 


Construction and maintenance of tim- 
ber access roads was called for; Con- 





The place: Greeley; the occasion, Colorado Cattlemen’s convention; the men: 
(1. to r.) Leavitt Booth, Arvada, association’s new president; Francis Murphy, Coal- 
mont, first vice-president; R. A. Burghart, Colorado Springs, vice-president; 
McAlpine, Red Wing, treasurer. Art Starr of Austin, another vice-president, was 


not present for the picture, 
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vas asked to adopt “not stronger 


gress : ; ss 

than two price or income certificate 
plan for wheat,” and a “flexible support 
program not stronger than other sup- 


ported livestock feeds.” The association 


asked that surplus seed suitable for 
range reseeding now held by the CCC 
be transferred to the agencies adminis- 
tering range and forest lands; advocated 
an increase to 2 cents per head on cat- 
tle sales for the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board; approved H.R. 4023 provid- 
ing for orderly use, improvement and de- 


velopment of federal grazing lands; re- 
quested that the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement notify lessee, permittee or li- 
censee by registered mail of possible 
transfers of land leased by iessee, per- 
mittee or licensee; asked also that where 
administrative jurisdiction over public 
lands is transferred from one agency to 
another, the new one recognize a pref- 
erence for any previous grazing use. 

The Oregonians recommended federal 
funds for weed control work; that the 
Fish and Wildlife Service spend money 
as needed for rodent or predator animal 
control; recommended that  big-game 
numbers be maintained in line with for- 
age resources; suggested a study be 
made toward a plan for paying indem- 
nity on livestock killed or damaged by 
hunters. 


Supports In 
Colo. Spot 


PPOSITION to all support prices 

was voiced in a resolution adopted 
by the Colorado Cattlemen’s Association 
in annual convention at Greeley last 
month, despite impassioned pleas for 
retention of supports by eastern Colo- 
rado wheat cattle ranchers. 

The resolution, passed by a standing 
vote, called for a return to flexible 
supports on feed grains with gradual 
elimination of all agricultural supports. 

More than 1,000 Colorado stockmen 
and their families attended the action- 
packed program which featured lively 
panel discussions on forest permit prob- 
lems, price supports, and the need for 
promotion of beef. 

Headline speakers included American 
National President Sani C. Hyatt, Gov- 
ernor Dan Thornton, Roger W. Fleming 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Aled P. Davies of American Meat 
Institute, Jerry Sotola of Armour’s live- 
stock bureau, Marvel L. Baker of Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, and Harrison Wood 
of Dallas, Tex. 

A feature of the meeting was a fast- 
moving review of the CCA’s activities 
presented through huge cartoons, charts, 
and posters. Committee chairmen were 
on the platform to supplement the visual 
presentation which was produced with 
the aid of Junior Cattlemen. 

Leavitt Booth, commercial cowman of 
Arvada, was elected president to suc- 
ceed Floyd Beach of Delta. Other new 
officers include Francis Murphy, Coal- 
mont, first vice president; R. A. Burg- 
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“ THE MOST EFFECTIVE WEAPON 
IN THE BATTLE AGAINST aa 


 ) KNOWN TO TH 


Newport, Nebraska 
May 18, 1953 


The Hesse Company, 
Sioux City, lowa. 


Gentlemen: 


it pleases us to report to you, 
the operation of the Hesse 
Sprayer installed in our Show 
Cattle pens. 

The sprayer supplies the spray 
uniformly and entirely over the 
animal. We are convinced that 
this machine is one of the most 
effective weapons in the battle 
against flies known to the cattle 
industry. 

We are today moving several 
bunches of our cattle to pasture 
and will be ready for the neces- 
sary machines to be installed in 
the various pastures, as the fly 
season is now at hand. 

We recommend your sprayer 
to anyone in the cattle business. 


Sincerely, 
Thompson's, Inc., by V. E. T. 
Victor E. Thompson 


HESSPRAYERS ...- 
° . are PROVED and AP- 
PROVED by Ranchers, 
Dairymen, Stockmen in every 
field. Mix HESSPRAY FLY 
CONCENTRATE with oll or 
water .. . gives you com- 
plete control for less than 
‘fc per head per day. — 


Write for 
Free Trial 






— CATTLE INDUSTRY” 





“Fly-Proof” Your 


Livestock Automatically . . 
* « « for as little as 
Install HESSPRAYE 


watering place or salt lick on 
cattle do the 


Treadile pumps insecticide from 30-gallon 


Yac per head per day! 
R in any dry lot or near 
the range... 
rest—it’s fully Automatic. 


drum ... spray nozzles give com- 
plete coverage of head, back, legs 
and underside as cattle rub or walk 
through. Cattle Like it! Keep your 
cattle contented—free from Flies, 
Mosquitoes, Gnats—with HESS- 
PRAYERS and HESSPRAY Insec- 
ticides. 

WRITE FOR FREE FOL 
TODAY! 
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HESSECO. 


1213 DACE ST. sioux CITY, |OWA 


EY 





MONEY-MAKING BEAR CLAWS — MAKE 'EM YOUR 
FIRST CHOICE AND YOU'LL COME BACK FOR MORE 


REGISTERED 
HEREFORDS 


MRS. J. C. MORRILL, Owner 
R. E. LEONE, Manager 
DAYTON, WYOMING 





RANCH ROMANCE 
The modern girl is smart enough to 
make hay when the son shines up to her. 
—HowarD HAYNES 





TOUCH SYSTEM 
Another situation most people like to 
keep in touch with is a coat of wet paint. 
—HowarpD HAYNES 
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Colorado Junior Cattlemen’s officers elected at Greeley. (L. to r.) Eddie Hanson, 
Henderson, board of control; Leonard Austin, Julesburg, president; Polly Collins, 
Kit Carson, vice-president; Phyllis Kremers, LaPorte, secretary-treasurer; Marvin 
Maul, Kiowa, and Julie Witwer, Greeley, board of control; Carl Carlson, advisor. 


hart, Colorado Springs, and Arthur 
Starr, Austin, second vice president; 
M. McAlpine, Redwing, treasurer, and 
Tom Field, Gunnison, chairman of the 
board of control. Pueblo was chosen for 
the 1954 meeting. 


Other resolutions included those urging 
heavy marketing of cows this summer 
and fall, calling on the Colorado legis- 
lature to establish a mill levy on cattle 


to obtain funds for beef promotion; 
asking an increased support for the 
National Livestock and Meat Board; 


favoring reduction in freight rates. 


Also: resolutions unging credit con- 
sideration, commending Secretary of 


Agriculture Benson, approving the uni- 
form federal grazing land tenancy bill, 
opposing admittance of cattle from any 
country afflicted with foot-and-mouth 
disease, demanding a halt in further cuts 
in tariffs and favoring a continuation of 
the “Buy-American” provision. 

And, those calling for sales barns 
and yards to be bonded or insured, re- 
questing county officials to enforce the 
state soil erosion law, favoring a volun- 
tary Bang’s control program, opposing 
creation of Green River National Park 
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and asking that additions to existing 
national parks be halted and calling for 
the CCA sponsorship of a_ veterinary 
research foundation to study animal 
diseases. 


Ark.Cattlemen 
Hit By Drouth 


WO HUNDRED and fifty Arkansas 
cattlemen and women folk met for 
their first annual convention June 27 
in an outdoor meeting at Paris, Ark., a 
little town 40 miles west of the Arkan- 
sas-Oklahoma line, to discuss problems, 
the outstanding one of which was their 
rapidly drying pastures and ranges, with 
Paris in the heart of the drouth. 
Association President 'H. F. Techmeyer 
said that if the area doesn’t get rain 
within a very short time the association 
will move to have it declared a disaster 
area as help will be needed. Many, of 
the places in the locality are already 
minus their usual herds in a country that 
normally grazes an animal to each four 
acres. Drouth hit last year, too. 
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Some of the North Dakota Juniors snapped during their convention. (L. 
to r.) back row: The Voigt sisters from Sweet Briar—Mary Ann, Marleen and 
Vivian; Barbra Kennedy, Watford City; Donna Montgomery, Ayr; Jean Lillibridge, 
Fairfield. Front Row: Robert Lillibridge, Fairfield; Don Gustafson, Medora, and 


Robert Hanson, Bowman. 
20 


The Arkansas cattlemen will also push 
in their next legislature for a brand and 
inspection law that was held up in the 
past session. At present there is no brand 
law in the state. 

The Arkansas organization, formed a 
year ago by a half dozen men with 


“faith and hope” was originally planned 


as a regional group, but widespread in- 
terest and need for state-wide repre- 
sentation impelled these public spirited 
cattlemen to incorporate on a state-wide 
basis. The cattlemen who attended this 
meeting came from widespread points 
in the state and their neighborly spirit 
carried over from business session to 
noontime barbecue. 

Jerry Campbell, an association direc- 
tor and energetic Paris newspaper man 
who has taken a real interest in pro- 
moting the cattlemen’s work, acted as 
chairman of the meeting. 

Their immediate task now is the for- 
mation of county-by-county groups to 
back the state organization. 

Mr. Techmeyer, Scranton, was named 
president at the meeting, and Bob Par- 
ker, Paris, vice-president. Renamed as 
secretary-treasurer was Leon Gray, 
Paris. Executive board members include 
L. C. Bamhart, Ozark; Irl Kells, Boone- 
ville; Alvin C. Brawn, Lamar; Bill Hiatt, 
Charleston; L. L. Caldwell, Subiaco; Jer- 
ry Campbell, Paris, Byron Shirley, Paris, 
and Bill Maegerleir, Ratcliff. 

Representing the American National 
(the Arkansas Cattlemen’s Association 
is its youngest state association mem- 
ber) was David O. Appleton, Producer 
editor. : 


Sec. Benson 
At Nebraska 


EADLINE speakers at the 64th an- 

nual meeting of the Nebraska Stock 
Growers Asosciation were Agriculture 
Secretary Ezra T. Benson and the first 
vice-president of the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association, Jay Taylor of 
Amarillo, Tex. Secretary Benson com- 
mended the industry for its coopera- 
tion with the programs he has institut- 
ed since he took office; he agreed that 
stockmen have had a difficult adjust- 
ment to make in’ the presently slumped 
market conditions but added that the 
government intends to do all it can to 
ease the situation. He said storing the 
meat is no answer to the problem—in- 
stead, “We must eat it, not store it.” 
Recent cooperation on the part of whole- 
salers and retailers in moving more meat 
has resulted in spot check showings of 
up to 50 per cent increase in beef con- 
sumption. 

Mr. Taylor’s advice to the Nebraskans 
was to “Reduce your herds a little. Keen 
your chin up .. .” He declared he would 
not like to see one cowman forced out 
of business because of a lack of credit, 
recognizing the importance of the credit 
factor in the present circumstances. 

The association re-elected its officers 
for another year. They are: Dewey © 
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Schai O’Neill, president; Bern R. 
Coulter, Bridgeport, vice-president. Alli- 
son Jchnson of Alliance is the organi- 
gation s secretary. 


The 600 or so persons who turned out 
for the activities of the stock growers’ 
group, the CowBelles and Juniors came 
in some number from other states as 
well as Nebraska. Among speeches they 
heard in the three days of sessions at 
Omaha, besides those already mentioned, 
were those of Congressman A. L. Miller 
from Nebraska; Paul R. Leach, Jr., mid- 
west manager of the extension division, 
E. I. duPont Nemours & Company, Chi- 
cago; Congressman Carl T. Curtis of 
Nebraska; W. W. Chaplin, news com- 
mentator for NBC; Dr. Kenneth Mc- 
Farland, educational consultant to Gen- 
eral Motors, Topeka, Kan. 

In their resolutions, the Nebraska as- 
sociation called for increased member- 
ship; urged continuation of the “Buy 
American” provision in making pur- 
chases for the armed forces; strongly 
recommended heavy marketing of cows 
this fall to reduce breeding herds, and 
the holding of some steers, calves and 
yearlings to delay marketing and avoid 
a market glut. 

The cattlemen called for prompt and 
equitable adjustment of meat prices in 
eating places; endorsed the work of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 
and urged doubling-up of the 1-cent-per- 
head assessment on cattle to further 
that work. They also commended the 
National Live Stock Tax Committee for 
its efforts and expressed thanks for the 
job being done in the American Meat 
Institute’s advertising program. 

The Nebraskans desire scrapping of 
their state’s unicameral legislature in 
favor of a two-house legislature; they 
oppose further wholesale tariff cuts and 
call for protection on imports for the 
country’s meat industry. They asked for 
re-examination of foreign aid “hand- 
outs” in the interests of economy; asked 
for flexible price supports on agricul- 
tural commodities to be determined an- 
nually by the secretary of agriculture 
before crops are planted. 


Association Notes 





Cattlemen in the McCall-Payette area 
of Idaho met recently to organize the 
Payette River Cattle Association. 


The new secretary of the Oregon Cat- 
tlemen’s Association is Frank C. Beeson 
of La Grande. He succeeds Ed Fallan, 
recently resigned to assume a position 
in Helena, Mont. Frank Beeson is a 
native Oregonian and a World War II 
veteran. He will be headquartered at 
Prineville in his new position. 


New president of the Webster Parish 
(La.) Cattlemen’s Association is Frank 
Treat, Jr., of Minden; he succeeds R. D. 
Hinton. Also elected at a recent meeting 
were Chester Slack of Serapta, first 
vice-president; A. J. Burns, second vice- 
president; J. K. Gladney of Minden, sec- 
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Colorado Cattlemen got a unique review of their association’s activities with 
this visual display which was accompanied by narration from committee chairmen on 


the platform. 


retary, and Fermont Hofmeister, treas- 
urer. 


New officers of the Nebraska Junior 
Stock Growers, elected in the course of 
the recent annual convention at Omaha, 
are: Ted McGinley, Jr., Valentine, presi- 
dent; Carolyn Lee, Brownlee, secretary; 
Calvin Lemmon, Jr., Crawford, vice- 
president. W. B. Furman of Marsland 
was chosen sponsor for the coming year. 


W. E. Van Vacter has been named 
executive secretary of the Oklahoma 
Cattiemen’s Association, and is opening 
offices for the state organization at 
1207 South Agnew, Oklahoma City. Mr. 
Van Vacter is a native of Oklahoma and 
has spent most of his life within the 


Assisting were junior cattlemen. 


state. During the past nine years he has 
been manager of the Associated Motor 
Carriers of Oklahoma. 


Montana’s Beartooth Stock Association 
held its annual meeting at Absarokee 
some weeks ago and re-elected all offi- 


cers: C. L. Pelton, president; Penn 
Wright, vice-president; Ingwald John- 
son, secretary-treasurer. The group 


unanimously passed, after discussion, a 
motion to offer a standing reward of 
$250 for information leading to arrest 
and conviction of stock thieves. 


The Alabama Cattlemen’s Association 
reports in a recent News Letter that it 
now has 58 county chapter affiliates. 
Latest to join was the Butler County 
Cattlemen’s Association. 
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There's a reason why Hyer Boots are comfortable from 
the beginning: In 78 years of boot-making, we have 
learned a lot about people’s feet and have developed 
lasts that give you the glove-like fit and comfort you 
want even before they're broken in! Add to that the 
extra service you get from Hyer Boots. Every bit of 
material that goes into them is the finest 


obtainable . . . 
can't be seen! Try on a pair of Hyer 
Boots at your dealer's, or write: 


C.H. Hyer & Sons, inc. 


Dept. AC-3 Olathe, Kansas 


Makers of Fine Boots 


top quality, even where it 
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BRAND MEN MEET 


Cattlemen, brand inspectors and at- 
torneys met in Omaha June 25-26 for 
the annual meeting of the National Live 
Stock Brand Conference to discuss the 
varied brand laws of the country. Wil- 
liam Perry, chief of the division of 
stockyards and brands, Montgomery, 
Ala., was elected president, and Chase 
Feagins, Nebraska’s chief brand inspec- 
tor, Alliance, Nebr., vice-president. Noah 
Ward, brand commission official, Baton 
Rouge, La., was named secretary. 

Mr. Perry was chairman at the meet- 
ing taking the place of Lyman Brewster, 
Helena, Mont., who was ill and did not 
attend. A feature of the program was 
reports from the various states on theft 
cases. Logan Morton, brand chief in 
California, reported that cattle thefts 
there have quieted down; Mr. Ward of 
Louisiana said his office is always care- 
ful to get a good case before it prose- 
cutes; Ed Paul, chief of the brand office 
for Colorado, described a practice in 
which an individual has animals slaugh- 
tered by a local butcher, the meat cut 
up and perhaps wrapped and then sold 
at the retail level, a business which, in 
the hands of unscrupulous men, presents 
a tough problem for inspectors. 

Speakers at the business sessions in- 
cluded Charles Thone, Nebraska assist- 
ant attorney general; Don Cunningham 
of the Sioux City exchange; C. O. Em- 
rich of the Norfolk Livestock Sales Co., 
Nebr., and M. J. Cook, chief of the fed- 
eral packers and stockyards division. 
Charles Stewart, attorney for the Texas 
& Southwestern Cattle Raisers Associa- 
tion, led a panel on problems of inter- 
state disposal of stolen livestock. 





Leas 


Louie Pelissier, Medora, N. D., cowboy, and Andrew Johnston of Dickinson 


NEW BLM SYMBOL ADOPTED 


This is the new 
symbol which will 
be put into use by y 
the Bureau of 
Land Management 
starting July 16. ¥ 
It portrays the role 
of the livestock in- 
dustry in the con- 
servation of natur- 
al resources. The 
symbol, the bureau explains, stresses the 
importance of the human factor in the 
transition from a covered-wagon econ- 
omy to that of modern _ industrial 
development. It shows the men cooper- 
ating in developing the country’s re- 
sources; representing the BLM is the 
engineer, and the other silhouetted hu- 
man figures are the woodsman, the oil 
operator, the stockman and the miner. 


OPPOSE SUPPORTS & DUMPING 


The National Cottonseed Products As- 
sociation in May passed a_ resolution 
opposing support of the price of cotton- 
seed and urged that it and its products 
be permitted to sell in a free market. 
The organization also opposed dumping 
the commodity abroad at prices lower 
than those of the domestic market. 
“While we approve of the export of 
cottonseed products and other commodi- 
ties accumulated under price supports, 
such exports should be through regular 
trade channels and at world market 
prices,” the resolution stated. 

(The USDA said that producer prices 
of 1953 crop cottonseed will be sup- 
ported at 75 per cent of parity, the 








lowest support rate established for any 
farm commodity thus far by the new 
administration. 

cent last year.) 


Support was 90 per 





pose with the oil painting of an old-time square dance scene painted by Einer Olstad, 
Sentinel Butte artist-rancher. Mr. Johnston commissioned the artist to do this paint- 
ing which he presented to the North Dakota Stockmen’s Association at the annual 
convention in Mandan. The picture will hang in the association’s office at Bismarck. 
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HOLDS DROUTH CONFERENCE | 

A conference was called by Secretary | 
of Agriculture Ezra Benson to meet jp 
Washington, D. C., June 26 to discus; | 
the cattle situation in drouth areas 
Southwestern ranchers and feeders and 
representatives of the meat industry, 
retailers and farm credit institutions 
from the area attended. (See page 5.) 

Mr. Benson said that some cattle pro. 
ducers and terminal livestock market 
men estimate that lack of range feed has 
taken 100 pounds per head off the anij- 
mals now being marketed from dry pas. 
tures. 

He said that “the nation is well 
stocked with feed reserved, and record 
high employment insured a _ continued 
strong demand for beef. Farmers with 
pasture dnd feed enough should be slow 
to sell good cows and other cattle that 
would normally come to market at later 
dates. Consumers want beef in large 
supplies and dependable markets are 
ahead.” 


NEW VE REGULATIONS 

New federal regulations on vesicular 
exanthema (VE) were effective July 1 
which continue federal quarantines in 
states and areas in which swine are in- 
fected. Swine from a non-quarantined 
area, which have not been fed garbage 
and which are not and have not been 
affected by VE, and the products of such 
animals, may be moved interstate with- 
out restriction. Also swine may be 
moved from a quarantined area only for 
immediate slaughter if accompanied by 
a disease inspection certificate. Regula- 
tions are tightened with respect to clean- 
ing vehicles hauling swine and new 
clauses added concerning swine fed raw 
and cooked garbage. 


MEAT OK FOR DIABETICS 


Meat is important in the diets of per- 
sons suffering from diabetes, according 
to Dr. Arthur R. Colwell, chairman of 
the department of medicine at North- 
western University, in an article pre 
pared for Food and Nutrition News, a 
publication of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board. Diabetes, which has 4 
high incidence in this country, can only 
be controlled—not cured. Thus, diet is 
of greatest importance, not only in ex 
tending life but also in keeping the 
sufferer in a condition to enjoy normal 
activities. Protein foods— most con 
sistent of which is meat—are almost 
invariably essentials of such diets. 
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FATTENING STEERS ON COWPEAS 


“Cowpeas as a Protein Feed for Fat: | 
tening Steer Calves” is a new booklet | 
put out by Oklahoma Agricultural Ex- | 
periment Station, Stillwater. Calves fed | 
cowpeas (2.6 pounds per steer daily) | 
made average daily gains of 2.15 pounds. | 
This compares with 2.19 pounds gained 
daily for steers receiving an equal quan- 
tity of protein in the form of cotton- 
seed cake. It appeared from the tests 
that when the price of cowpeas is less 
than 76 per cent that of cottonseed cake, 


they can be used profitably. 
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Leptospirosis—A 
New Cattle Disease 


A )ETAILED REPORT on leptospi- 
rosis, a fairly new disease of live- 
stock and man, was given at the Wash- 
ington Cattlemen’s Association conven- 
tion in May by Dr. Herbert G. Stoenner, 
Hamilton, Mont., veterinarian of the 
U. S. Public Health Service. 

He said the disease has recently been 
found in several counties in every state 
of the West. It was diagnosed most fre- 
quently in large herds of beef cattle. 
Because of the variable symptoms, a 
laboratory blood test is required for 
diagnosis. 

3ovine leptospirosis, Dr. Stoenner ex- 
plained, is one of many types of animal 
leptospirosis which are transmissible to 
man. The causative organism, Leptospira 
pomona, also infects swine and horses. 

“It is hoped that a vaccine will soon 
be available for controlling the spread 
of infection in an exposed herd,” he 
added. 

As described by the veterinarian, lep- 
tospirosis in man is an _ influenza-like 
illness frequently complicated by menin- 
gitis. In the past few years, it has been 
demonstrated that individuals who re- 
cover from leptospirosis may suffer a 
severe eye affliction during convales- 
cence. 

Symptoms of the disease in cattle vary 
considerably but abortion is a major 
manifestation, he said. Another one fre- 
quently observed is a rapicly develop- 
ing feverish anemia accompanied by 
blood pigments in the urine. Because of 
kidney damage, many cattle which re- 
cover from an acute attack become ema- 
ciated or make poor weight gains. Ani- 
mals which recover continue to excrete 
leptospira in their urine and serve as a 
source of infection for other cattle. 

Dr. Stoenner said that the severity of 
the disease also varies considerably. 
Leptospirosis can exist in a herd and 
cause only occasional illness, death or 
abortion. When conditions favor a rapid 
spread of the disease, a high percentage 
of infected animals may abort or show 
other signs of infection. 

Present control method, the health of- 
ficial said, is segregating infected ani- 
mals from the rest of the herd until 
tests show they have quit shedding the 
disease organism. He said the disease 
has probably existed in this country for 
a number of years but has been recog- 
nized only recently. 


CHOLERA OUTBREAK IN CANADA 


Canada had an outbreak of hog chol- 
era on May 16 in southwestern Ontario, 
which it is reported is being contained 
within the 50,000 square-mile quaran- 
tine zone. Canada uses for hog cholera 
the same slaughter and burial method 
as the U. S. and other countries use for 
foot-and-mouth disease. More than 2,000 
hogs on 40 infected premises within 12 
counties have been slaughtered. 
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ARMOUR EARNINGS UP 

Armour & Company, Chicago, reports 
net income for its packing operations 
rose to $5,634,252 in the first six months 
of this year, ending May 2. President 
F’. W. Specht, in announcing the figures, 
stated this compares with $3,144,446 
for the corresponding period in 1952. 
Sales in the six-month fiscal period of 
1953 were up 9 per cent in tonnage but 
down 1.8 per cent in dollar volume from 
last year. This drop reflects generally 
lower prices. While cattle and _ beef 
prices moved downward in the time 
covered, hog and pork price trend was 
upward. Total federally inspected 


slaughter in the six months rose 25 per 
cent on cattle and dropped 11 per cent 
on hogs against a year ago. Food op- 
erations accounted for $976,663 of Ar- 
mour’s total net income in the first half 
of the current fiscal year. 


WORLD'S FOOD PRODUCTION 

OUTRUNS POPULATION RISE 

The world’s agricultural production in- 
creased 7 per cent in the past three 
years, according to the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization. The 
increase, about 2 per cent a year, was 
greater than the population growth of 
about 1.4 per cent annually. 





COOL COLORFUL COLORADO HOST TO THE NATION'S CATTLEMEN 


AUGUST 9, 10, 11 
1953 COLORADO HEREFORD TOUR 


Southeastern Colorado 





Beautiful Scenery - Hospitality - Vacation with Leisure 
You will see in pleasant surroundings: 


1. Hereford herds that pro- 
duce the top cattle of the 
region. 


2. Cattle from over 40 regis- 
tered herds. 


3. Ten notable breeding 
ranches. 


4. State Experimental Station 
—study in grasses. 


A LEISURELY TOUR 





FOR RESERVATIONS—ACT NOW! 
Write— 


Huerfano County Chamber of Commerce 


Walsenburg, Colorado 


5. San Luis Valley produces 
top feeder cattle in the 
state. 

6. Huerfano County sponsored 
highest Hereford Sales in 
state. 

7. Fine exhibitions of Quarter 
Horses. 

8. Two big shows of as- 
sembled Herefords. 


TOUR STARTS Sunday with Cattle Show and 
Barbecue at Huerfano County Hereford Barn in 
La Veta. Tour housed Sunday night in Walsenburg. 
Tour housed Monday night in Alamosa, with a 
Cattle and Horse Show and Barbecue at Alamosa 
Auction Barns. Tour ends Tuesday afternoon. 


SPONSORED BY: 


Colorado Hereford Association 
Huerfano County and San Luis 
Valley Associations 


Andrew Vanotti, Walsenberg, Tour Chairman 
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Through a 


RANCH HOUSE WINDOW 


By Dorothy McDonald 


Sometimes—though not as often as I 
could wish—there comes to my desk a 
letter so completely interesting that I 
feel I must share it with you. Such a 
one is this from Mattie Ellis (Mrs. 
George Ellis) of The Bell Ranch, New 
Mexico. 

I had written to ask if I might use 
the Ellis family as our Neighbors this 
month, but as it happened the vital sta- 
tistics on their family appeared very 
recently in another stockman’s maga- 
zine—one that has very much the same 
readers that we have. So Mrs. Ellis 
and I agreed that it was probably too 
soon to feature them again. But in the 
course of our exchange of letters she 
mentioned her “newest hobby,” and 
' since it was one that probably is of in- 
terest to almost all ranch women, I 
asked her to tell me a little more about 
it. You can see what a fascinating thing 
she made of the subject. . . I imagine 
that presently a lot more of our hus- 
bands are going to be having some 


wifely help with the stock records. 
Don’t you? 
So now, since Mrs. Ellis’ letter is 


quite long but too interesting to cut, 
I’ll resign these pages in her favor this 
month. And, being one of those “fool 
women” who drag garden hose around 
in the heat all summer, I’ll go out and 
work in my garden .. . and vow, for the 
hundredth time, I won’t plant so much 
next year. 

I hope you’ll enjoy this letter as much 
as I did! See you next month. 

D.M. 
* * * 
DEAR Mrs. MCDONALD: 

You ask what I am especially inter- 
ested in. Well, over the years I’ve had 
a lot of enthusiasm that have taken up 
my spare time and some that wasn’t 
spare. 

I went on a canning jag once that 
lasted several years. I just canned every- 





ae Sais 


Bell cattle at watering place in winter pasture. 


thing in sight whether we could use 
it or not. ... But in 1934 beans were the 
only things that seemed to thrive in our 
garden, and to this day nobody in my 
family wants any more canned green 
beans. 

I’ve had spells of knitting; and I’ve 
crocheted hundreds of starchwork doilies 
and place mats. 

I’ve had a Girl Scout troop, and I’ve 
made cocoa and cookies for the Cubs. 

I’ve gone all-out in my efforts for 
flowers. I still grow them, but in mod- 
eration. For flowers, or even a good 
green lawn, in this country mean that 
some silly woman keeps herself burned 
te a crisp from April to October drag- 
ging a garden hose around in the hot, 
dry wind. (I know just what you mean! 
ED.) 

My current enthusiasm is working on 
the records for the purebred cow herd 
here at the ranch. 

When my husband became manager 
here in 1947 the Bell cattle were good. 
But it was easy to see that some of 
them were better than others, and he 
determined to make them all better. 

Cutting replacement heifers on their 
mothers at weaning time would help, 
but the quickest improvement could be 
made by using better bulls. That meant 
that the registered herd had to be made 
to produce bulls that would in turn pro- 
duce heavier, better-gaining calves in 
the commercial herd. 

Experiments at State College had 
shown that the ability to gain weight 
is highly heritable, so in 1948 he began 
a program of weighing and grading all 
purebred calves at weaning time and 
again a year later. 

It is true that packers pay mostly for 
pounds. But my husband insists that 
breeding cattle must also be well pro- 
portioned if they are to be durable and 
productive to a ripe old age and for 
generation after generation. They may 
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Our readers who 
know either Mrs. 
Fred Boice, Sr., of 
Cheyenne, Wyo., or 
Mrs. George Saw- 
day of Witch Creek 
Ranch in Califor- 
nia, or both, were 
probably baffled 
by the picture on 
last month’s La- § 
dies’ Choice page 4 
—it was labeled © 
“Mrs. Boice” but 
showed Mrs. Saw- 
day (who was the 
subject of a recent 
“Meet Your Neighbor” column.) Here- 
with, a true picture of Mrs. Boice, with 
our apologies to all concerned for one 
of those errors that creep into a maga- 
zine from time to time without rhyme 
or reason! 
sri cincinnati 
all taste the same, but calves that are 
uniform in color and conformation are 
easier to sell. So each time the calves 
are weighed they are also graded for 
conformation to good beef type. 

This plan gets results, but it means 
a lot of things have to be written down. 
And that is where I come in. 

My first experience with the purebred 
records was helping make up the calf 
registration applications. I, for whom 
figures have no charm at all, was sim- 
ply appalled. All those numbers! And 
not a one of them could be wrong! 
But after a time I got so I seldom 
transposed a figure, and could read 
them to my husband, or write them as 
he read to me, with fair accuracy. 

At first the tattoo numbers were just 
figures to me. But later, after the chil- 
dren were both away in school and I 
had better help in the house, I went 
more often with my husband as he drove 
through the pastures. Then, the num- 
bers which are branded on the horns be- 
gan to mean certain cows to me. That 
was a pleasure, and I decided to get 
acquainted with them all. 

To do this I made a Pasture Book to 
carry around with us in the car. Now 
we can check the record of any cow 
right while we are looking at her. This 
has made looking at the purebreds and 
working on the records both a lot more 
fun. 

In this book I keep copies of all the 
vital statistics. First there are the cur- 
rent breeding lists by pastures—giving 
tattoo numbers, production rating, fam- 
ily name, sire and dam. 

Then I put in a production sheet for 
each cow in the herd. The ones in the 
office must be kept properly tidy, but 
these are getting covered with jiggly 
penciled remarks. “Looks like Susie 
Smith.” “Twisted horn.” “Not giving 
much milk.” “Orange-sized spot under 
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Mrs. Fred Boice, Sr, 
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Officers chosen 
by the Wyoming 
Cow Belles in con- 
vention at Jackson 
last month included 
(l. to r.) Mrs. Don- 
ald W. Jewett, Big 
Piney, secretary; 
Mrs. Verne Barton, 
Upton, president, 
succeeding Mrs. 
Robt. O’Neill, Big 
Piney; Mrs. Lloyd 
Van Deburg, Jack- 
son, historian. 


left ear.” “Extra good. Watch for herd 
bull.” By the time the calves are two 
or three weeks old we have made some 
notations about the ones that are espe- 
cially good and the ones that are dis- 
appointments. It has been interesting to 
compare these early estimates with the 
grades they get in the fall. 

Over in the back I keep calf lists of 
both bulls and heifers for each year 
since 1948—giving tattoo number, 
weight-grade rating, family name, sire 
and dam—with a red line drawn through 
those which have been culled. 

Each fall, after the calves have been 
weighed and graded and while the tattoo 
cards are still stuck on them, I write a 
little physical description of each of the 
heaviest fancy bull calves. Then we can 
be sure to recognize them, and can 
watch their growth out in the pasture 
while they are still too young to horn- 
brand. 

The various sections and lists in the 
Pasture Book are tab-indexed for quick 
finding. When we work on the records 
in the office I bring this book up to 
date too. 

Another chore that often falls to me 
is checking the ancestry of prospective 
herd bulls. At first I made complete 
family trees. I made little pedigree 
cards for each animal born into that 
cow family since 1933. 


With colored pencils I shaded the 


cards, red for culled, blue for born dead 






SUS Sarai 


The 16 CowBelle units that are associate members of the Western Colorado 





or died calving, orange for cancer eye, 
and a lovely grass-green for all the 
cows who had raised seven or more | 
calves. Every year a cow was dry she 
got a brown dise instead of a calf’s 


pedigree card. If none of these things 
happened to her, her card was just left 
white. All cards were marked with date 
of removal from herd and why. 


I pasted the cards in proper order on 
a great sheet of brown wrapping paper 
and drew pencil lines from dams to off- 
spring. Then I wrote up a summary of 
what I had found out about that cow 
family. 

This was a fascinating project, but it 
was an enormous amount of work. It 
wasn’t too practical either, since it went 
back farther than is really necessary. 

Later I made a Book of Family Re- 
lationship Charts—just complete enough 
to show the relationship of the current 
members of each cow family to each 
other, 
culled for cancer eye, have had calves 
born dead or have died calving. Cows 
having these various defects are marked 
with different colored pencils on the 
charts. Thus it is easy to see at a 
glance what shortcomings—if any—a 
bull may have in his family history, 
and just how close they are to him. 
This book, also, must be kept up to date. 

I help with other things, too. I often 
keep books at tattooing and branding 
time. I help get the necessary blanks 


CowBelle Council have sponsored for the past year a CowBelle Radio Show each 
month. Topics range from early-day history of the cattle industry to such current 


subjects as feeder and price problems. 


The CowBelles in the photo above had just finished a round-table discussion of 





and to cows which have been, 


the essay contest the group sponsored for students in western Colorado schools. The 
CowBelles are: (1. to r.) essay contest committee chairman, Mrs. R. T. Talbott, 
Grand Mesa CowBelles; appointive executive committee member, Mrs. Paul Lindauer, 
Grand Valley CowBelles; council secretary-treasurer, Mrs. George Tracy, Sr., of 
Black Mesa CowBelles; council president, Mrs. J. T. Wadlow, Kannah Creek Cow- 
Belles; vice-president, Mrs. Del Daniels, of Columbine CowBelles; appointive execu- 
tive committee member, Mrs. Kelso Musser of Delta CowBelles, and radio commit- 
tee chairman, Mrs. Leo Sommerville, of the Columbine CowBelles also. 
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Riders 


(Cowboy Pants) 
They’re tough, 
good-looking, 

comfortable. 


Guaranteed. 
SANFORIZED for permanent fit. 


None genuine without this hot 
iron branded leather label 


THE H. D. LEE COMPANY 
General Offices, Kansas City, Mo. 
Ten Factories Coast-To-Coast 








WHEATLAND RANCH 


Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 
For Sale 


James B. Hollinger Chapman, Kan. 





THE COVER 
This Colorado scene is typical of early- 
summer movement from mountain ranch 
pastures to high grazing ranges. 
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“IN BEEF-TYPE 


INCREASINGLY 
POPULAR 


. . . Brahmans and their crosses 
A choice selection of yearling 
bulls available NOW 
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HUNGERFORD, TEXAS + WELCH, OKLAHOMA 


WHAT MAKES A 
PAIR OF BOOTS? 


One pair of boots may look “just as good” 
—but, before you decide, investigate the 
material and workmanship carefully. 
NOCONA BOOTS have attained world- 
wide fame for their top quality materials, 
skilled craftsmanship and attractive styles. 
Wear NOCONAS for economical foot com- 
fort and long-lasting beauty. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


toca Zo0zt 


Made in NOCONA, TEXAS, by 
The NOCONA BOOT CO., Inc. 
ENID JUSTIN, President 


PREGNANCY TEST FOR COWS 

From Corvallis, Ore., comes word that 
the state experiment station has de- 
veloped a simple test whereby farmers 
can determine soon after breeding and 
within 95 per cent accuracy when a 
cow is pregnant. The finding is expected 
to save farmers millions of dollars. 
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Annual convention time for the North- 
west Oklahoma CowBelles included stok- 
ing up at the barbecue tables. Partici- 
pating here are Mrs. Clifford Lloyd, 
left, the retiring president, and Mrs. 
Raymond Mayo, who succeeded her in 
office. 





filled out and taped “on the lumber” 
(plywood or masonite sheets that won’t 
blow away in the wind) for weighing 
and grading in the fall. 

All this is a lot of work, but I find 
that I am never too busy at anything 
else to stop and help with the records 
or go look at the calves. It is, I am 
sure, the thing I am most interested in 
at present. 

Best personal wishes to you for many 
happy hours at your own especial in- 
terest—which brings pleasure to us all 
each month. 

Sincerely, 
MATTIE ELLIs. 


CowBelle Notes 


The Wyoming CowBelles elected Mrs. 
Verne Barton, Upton, president to suc- 


ceed Mrs. Robert O’Neill, Big Piney. 
Mrs. Lawrence Fuller, Sheridan, was 


named vice-president; Mrs. Donald Jew- 
ett, Big Piney, secretary; Mrs. Lloyd 
VanDeburg, Jackson, historian; Mrs. 
George Mills, Hat Creek, parliamentar- 
ian, and Mrs. Robert Caldwell, Chey- 
enne, auditor. 

The group voted donations of $100 to 
the American National public relations 
committee; $50 to the American Cancer 
Society; $100 nursing scholarship at the 
University of Wyoming, and $25 to the 
4-H girl who has the best breeding ani- 
mal at the state fair. 

Nearly 200 CowBelles 


attended the 


Colorado CowBelle 
officers snapped 
during their conven- 
tion at Greeley. (L. 
to r.) Mrs. Carl 
Bledsoe, Aroya, re- 
tiring president; 
Mrs. Tom Field, 
Gunnison, new presi- 
dent; Mrs. Leavitt 
Booth, Arvada, vice- 
president; Mrs. Jim 
Price, Byers, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


annual banquet of the Wyoming Stock | 


Growers Association convention in Jack. 
son in early June. 


During the 64th annual convention of 
the Nebraska Stock Growers at Omaha, 


June 11-13, the distaff side busily en. | 


gaged in a series of activities which jn. | 
cluded electing of the following Cow. 
Belle officers for the coming year: Mrs, 
Waldo Haythorn, Arthur, president; 
Mrs. Woodrow Metzger, Gordon, first 
vice-president; Mrs. Chester Paxton, 
Thedford, second vice-president; Mrs, 
John Streiff, Flats, secretary-treasurer, 


The annual meeting of the North- 
west Oklahoma CowBelles was marked 
by a (good attendance that was much 
interested in the proceedings. Mrs. Ray- 


mond Mayo of Beaver was elected presi- | 


dent; Mrs. C. V. Word of Arnett, vice- 
president; Mrs. Clifford Lloyd of La- 
verne, secretary-treasurer. Mrs. Ralph 
Barby was renamed to the post of his- 
torian, and Mrs. J. H. Cook of Wood- 
ward was chosen reporter. The ladies 
have recently compiled a cookbook; the 
vice-president, Mrs. Word, was chair- 
man of the committee which worked on 
it, and Mrs. Mayo and Mrs. Lloyd as- 
sisted. 


BEEF CONSUMPTION AT HIGH 

In an address prepared for delivery 
at the annual meeting of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, Wesley 
Hardenbergh, president of the American 
Meat Institute, said: “For the first half 
of 1953, it is estimated beef consump- 
tion will amount to about 74 pounds on 
an annual rate basis, compared with an 
annual rate of 58 pounds for the first 
six months of last year, and slightly 
above the record animal rate of 73 
pounds in 1909.” “Total meat produc- 
tion for the year,” he continued, “is 
expected to reach 23.7 billion pounds— 
up 3 per cent over 1952, including an 
18 per cent increase in beef and veal 
production, and an estimated 10 per cent 
decline in pork production.” 

General Manager R. C. Pollock of the 
Board said that beef production this 
year will be the greatest in history 
and per capita consumption will increase 
9 pounds. 


CAN BE! 

If dogs could talk, says the Wall 
Street Journal, they’d probably be com- 
plaining nowadays that they’re being 
treated like humans—fed out of cans! 
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Harvey O. Robe, supervisor of Gun- 
nison National Forest in Colorado since 
September of 1949, has been promoted 
and transferred to the Forest Service 
headquarters in Washington, D. C., di- 
vision of operation (scientific manage- 
ment section.) Pending selection of a 
successor to Mr. Robe, John Miller, the 
assistant supervisor, will be acting in 
charge of the forest. 

J. Earl Coke, assistant secretary of 
agriculture, has been named to mem- 
bership on the Mexican-U.S. Commis- 
sion for the Prevention of Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease, responsible for conduct- 
ing efforts to eradicate the current out- 
break of the disease in Mexico and to 
detect any re-appearance of the epi- 
demic in future. Other commission mem- 
bers are Dr. M. R. Clarkson, deputy ad- 
ministrator of the Agricultural Research 
Administration; Dr. B. T. Simms, chief 
of the BAI, and Dr. L. R. Noyes, consul- 
tant for the BAI and former co-director 
of the commission. In his capacity as as- 
sistant agriculture secretary, Mr. Coke 
is responsible for the department’s ac- 
tivities in research, extension and land- 
use, including research on animal dis- 
eases, their control and eradication. 


Dr. Robert J. Anderson has_ been 
named assistant chief of the USDA’s 
3ureau of Animal Industry, in charge 
of disease control and eradication activ- 
ities. He assumes this post in the Agri- 
cultural Research Administration as 
successor to Dr. S. O. Fladness, who 
died early in May. Dr. B. T. Simms is 
chief of the bureau. Dr. Anderson was 
assistant co-director of the Mexico-U.S. 
group working to eradicate foot-and 
mouth disease, and has been with the 
BAE since 1935. 


Albert K. Mitchell, former president 
of the American National Cattlemen’s 
Association, has announced the June 14 
marriage of his daughter, Linda Eliza- 
beth, to James Leslie Davis. 


Mrs. Jack Mansfield of Vega, Tex., 
wife of an executive committeeman of 
the American National, has a_ prized 
bossession dating back to Nov. 17, 1884. 

n that date citizens of St. Louis pre- 
sented it in large numbers to delegates 
at “The 1st National Convention of 
CATTLE MEN” there. It is a 2-inch 
silver-finished round plaque, and the one 
Mrs. Mansfield has is in remarkably 
good condition for its age. 


Ls A. Dremolski, well known super- 
visor of the Caribou National Forest in 
Idaho, has been transferred to a similar 
post at Ely, Nev. John W. Parker, who 





ON FULL FEED 
An old-fashioned chicken dinner is 


where nobody minds getting down to 
skin and bones. 


—HowarpD HAYNES 
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has been supervisor at Ely, will succeed 
Mr. Dremolski on the Caribou. 


Gordon J. Gray of the Forest Services 
scientific management section has been 
appointed forest supervisor of the San 
Juan National Forest, to fill the vacancy 
create1 when Supervisor Ed Wright re- 
tired on Mar. 1. 


Frederick R. Marshall: An outstand- 
ing authority on sheep, Mr. Marshall 
died at Los Angeles last month at age 
75 after an illness of some months. As 
senior animal husbandman for the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, he had es- 
tablished the first sheep experiment 
station at Dubois, Ida., where he founded 
the Columbia breed. 


HORSE POPULATION GOING DOWN 


World horse numbers at the beginning 
of 1953 were estimated by the govern- 
ment at about 75 million head, about 
one million head less than in 1952 and 
22 per cent below the 1934-38 pre-war 
average. 

The pattern of changes in horse num- 
bers reflects moderate recovery from 
war devastation immediately after 
World War II, followed by declining 
numbers as mechanization progressed 
in the more agriculturally developed 
countries in 1947 and 1948 and then by 
more increases from 1949-51 as other 
areas of the world stepped up agri- 
cultural output but, because of lack of 
tractors, had to depend on horse power. 
More extensive mechanization in the 
more advanced farming areas of the 
world caused a further decline in 1952 
and 1953 in spite of the continued up- 
ward trend in horse numbers in the 
U. S. S. R., Asia and parts of Africa. 

Major decreases were in the U. S., 
Canada, the U. K., Angentina, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, because of 
mechanization; small decreases were in 
Cuba, most western European countries, 
Greece, Japan, the Union of South 
Africa and some areas of Asia. Horse 
numbers increased in Mexico, Italy, 
Spain, Iran, Iraq, Turkey, Brazil, Co- 
lombia, Peru and small areas in Asia 
and North Africa. 


BOOKSHELF NOTES 


Leaflet 338, “Stable Flies—How To 
Control Them,” is available free from 
the Office of Information, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Bulletin 244, “Forage Production on 
Arizona Ranges, III, Mohave County,” 
is available free from the director of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, Tucson. The bulletin 
gives a general method of determining 
range condition and what to do if im- 
provements are needed. Included is a 
listing of 65 common plants in the 
county with information on the grazing 
value. Earlier bulletins have covered 
Cochize and Yavapai ranges. Next on 
the list are Pima, Santa Cruz, Navajo 
and Apache counties. 





















Branding, castrating, vaccinating and 
dehorning — in fact, any operation on 
calves—is easier and faster with a Teco 
Calf Chute. Designed for the complete 
and safe control of calves, Teco Chutes 
are constructed entirely of metal to last. 
Exclusive Teco features include unique 
tilting arrangment, sliding panel which 
permits access to calves’ shoulders, se- 
cure and safe anchoring of head and 
hind legs. 














Distributed by 
STONEY, INC. 
Denver - Ft. Worth 


HALL & HARMAN 
EQUIPMENT CO. 
Toppenish, Wash. 


THOMPSON & GILL, Inc. | 
Madera, California 
Please send me complete details on the fol- 
lowing TECO products: 


O Celf Chute oO Fertilizer Leader 
O Pilers & Stackers Feed Mills 
0D Cattle Squeeze 


Portable Grain 
Elevator 

O Feed Wagon Beds 
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OKLA. HEIFER AVERAGE $2,100 

The Hereford Heaven sale of spring 
heifers, held at Sulphur, Okla., June 12, 
showed a total of $16,715 for a $477 
average on 35 lots. Top of the sale was 
$2,100. 


‘NO MONEY’ CALF AUCTION SET 

J. J. Vanier, owner of the CK Ranch, 
Brookville, Kan., has announced that 
increased interest in the “no money” 
Red Circle calf auction scheduled for 
July 25 has led him to offer 40 calves 
this year instead of 30, as originally an- 
nounced. How to judge and handle good 
beef cattle will be domnstrated in a 
cattle judging contest; and big event 
of the day is the calf auction in which 
the youngsters’ collections of Gooch 
Red Circle points are used in bidding 
for the Angus and Hereford calves to 
be donated by Mr. Vanier. 


NEVADA SALE COMING UP 
The annual Nevada Bull Sale 
been set for Oct. 13-14, at Elko. 


has 
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ig Sales at Britton, S. D. 
Featuring the Get & Service of MW Larry Onward 13th 
THE BULL THAT MAKES ENDS MEAT 


Thorp Hereford Farms 4// S;,,,. SALE 


NORTH STAR HEREFORDS, INC. 
THORP HEREFORD FARMS 





Here shown are members of the 1952-53 University of Arizona livestock judg- 
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will be, according to Grover W. Roberts, 
Jr., secretary for the event, the third 
year for grading, but this year only 
those bulls which grade 2—and better 
will be sold through the ring. 





ANGUS FIELD DAY IN KANSAS 

More than 800 Angus_ enthusiasts 
turned out for the High Plains Aber- 
deen-Angus Association’s field day on 
the Alvin Johnson farm near Kanona, 
Kan., early in June. Events of the Cay 
included a morning judging contest, first 
place in which went to 4-H youngsters 
from Holyoke, Colo. Among afternoon 
speakers and demonstrators were Ernest 
McCulloh of Chicago, fieldman for the 
national breed association, and Dr. A. D. 
Weber, dean of the college of agricul- 
ture at Kansas State College. 


NEW POLLED HEREFORD RULE 
Polled Hereford breeders are no 
longer required to wait until a calf 


reaches four months of age before the 
calf is eligible for recording in the 


o@ y . 
he si 8 











ing team. (L. to r.) Ralph Taylor, Tucson; Peter Von Schmidt, Westport, Conn.; 
Robert Simons, Adrian, W. Va.; Miss Terri Heckelman, Florence, Ariz.; Bill Laub- 
scher, Tucson; Peter Segulja, Gadsden, Ariz. At a recent dinner given in their 
honor, President Harold Thurber, on behalf of the Arizona Hereford Association, 
presented to each member of the team an engraved plaque, the awards being in 
recognition of the outstanding national intercollegiate judging record made for the 
university this year. Mr. Thurber also presented a leather brief case to Carl Safley, 
coach of the team. Much of the success this year is attributed to the cooperation 
and help of the many cattle breeders and Quarter Horse breeders throughout the 
state, who have made their livestock available and spent much time in assisting 
with the instruction of the group. 
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American Hereford Association. When 
a Hereford calf is recorded as polled 
and later found to have horns, the cer- 
tificate must be returned for correction 
to the regular certificate. Penalty for 
failure to comply subjects the certificate 
to cancellation. A certificate that has 
been issued within six months or less 
is corrected free; otherwise there is a 
$1 charge for members or $2 for non- 
members. 


TEXAS FAIR FEATURES 

Beef cattle premiums have been sub- 
stantially increased for the Pan-Ameri- 
can Livestock Exposition of the 1953 
State Fair of Texas, Oct. 10-25. A total 
of $22,220 will be split among five breeds 
of beef cattle. The Santa Gertrudis show 
will be the first to be presented at any 
major livestock event. 


RICE BULL TO NEW OWNERS 

The registered Polled Hereford herd 
of John E. Rice & Sons at Sheridan, 
Wyo., was the source of a purchase re- 
cently by Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Davies 
of X Bar D Ranch, Cholame, Calif. The 
animal is described as an outstanding 
show bull and breeding prospect. 


DEDICATION DELAYED 
Plans to dedicate the new headquar- 
ters of the American Hereford Associa- 
tion in October have been postponed in- 
definitely because of a general strike 
in the construction industry. 


NEW ANGUS FIELDMAN 
A new fieldman, Lyle Haring of Des 
Moines, Ia., is representing the American 
Aberdeen-Angus Breeders Association in 
the Midwest. His territory will cover 
Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. 





1953 HEREFORD TOUR 


Dates of the 1953 Colorado Hereford 
Tour are Aug. 9-11 to take place in 
southeastern Colorado—Huerfano Coun- 
ty, San Luis Valley, Walsenburg, La 
Veta, Alamosa. Reservations may be 
made by writing the Huerfano County 
Chamber of Commerce, Walsenburg, 
Colo. The tour, sponsored by the Colo- 
rado Hereford Association, starts at 
noon Aug. 1 at Huerfano County Here- 
ford Breeders Association barn, La Veta, 
for registration and show and evening 
barbecue; Aug. 10—Duell Herefords, 
Crowe (breakfast); Money Herefords, 
Apache; Vanotti Hereford Ranch, Wal- 
senburg (lunch); Goemmer Bros. Ranch- 
es, LaVeta; Huerfano County barn, 
Campbell’s Herefords, La Veta; Ala- 
mosa Auction Co. (barbecue, show); 
Aug. 11—Headlee Hereford Ranch, Ala- 
mosa (breakfast) Holman or Crowther 
Ranch, Sanford; Higel Bros. Ranch, Ala- 
mosa (lunch); Robert Macy, Center; 
State Experimental Farm, Monte Vista. 


KUHLMANN SALE BRINGS $50,615 

Average on 48 head of Polled Here- 
fords sold early last month at North 
Platte, Nebr., by Orville and Kenneth 
Kuhlmann was $1,055; total, $50,615. 
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The cicht bulls averaged $2,190 and the 
40 fe sles $827. The top bull went for 
$9,000. while Patridge Polled Hereford 
Ranc!) of Golden, Colo., purchased the 


top female for $2,400. 


HEREFORD CONGRESS SET 


The fourth annual National Hereford 
Congress is scheduled to be held on 
the campus of Michigan State College, 
June 22-23. In addition to a full sched- 
ule of business sessions, an extensive 
entertainment program has been ar- 
ranged by participating groups. Reser- 
vations may be secured by writing to 
the National Hereford Congress, Con- 
tinuing Education Service, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. 
Transportation will be furnished by the 
state breed association for all persons 
without automobiles. 


CHICAGO SHOW MOVIE 


The American Shorthorn Breeders 
Association, in charge of scheduling and 
distribution of the 1952 International 
Live Stock Exposition movie of the 
grand champion steer judging, announces 
many open dates for summer are avail- 
able for showing the film. It is an hour- 
long movie on 16 mm. film with sound; 
also featured on the program are some 
of the other events of the International. 
Information available from the national 
breed association, 7 Dexter Park Ave., 
Chicago 9, IIl. 


SHORTHORNS TO SHOW IN NEBR. 
A Shorthorn field day was held June 


27, 10 a.m. at the Mitchell, Neb., fair- | 


grounds and was followed on the next 
day, Sunday, by a tour of herds in the 
area. The event was sponsored by the 
Western Shorthorn Association and in- 
cluded a type demonstration, 4-H judg- 
ing, fat steer and heifer classes and open 
classes of breeding cattle. 


SHORTHORN CALF CROP WINS 
Best calf producer among breed win- 
ners of the recent Kansas Production 
Project was A. B. Moll of Little River, 
whose herd of 233 commercial Shorthorn 
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Eighteen-year-old Linda Shoot of Ash- 
more, Ill., recently was presented with 
the purebred Hereford calf shown here 
with her, for writing a prize-winning 
essay on farm safety. The six-month-old 
animal was donated and presented by 
J. Douglas Gay, Jr., Pine Grove, Ky., 
vice-president of the American Hereford 
Association. The thrilled new owner 
plans to show the calf this year, and 
to build from it her own herd of pure- 
bred Herefords. 


July, 1958 
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Herbert Chandler 


COMMERCIAL AND PUREBRED ANGUS CATTLE 


RANCH SALE OCT. 23, 1953 
State Angus feeder sale, Billings, Oct. 22; Ours (N Bar Ranch), Oct. 23; North Mon- 
tana Feeder Sale, Great Falls, Mont., Oct. 24 


N BAR RANCH 


CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 











Baker, Oregon 


GRASS RANGE, MONTANA 





MESSERSMITH’S HEREFORDS 


lave a carload of really good 2-year-oid bulls for sale. We lowered prices 18 per cent last 
fall, 10 per cent April 1. The bulls are as good as ever. 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS - 623 Emerson, Alliance, Nebr. 








POLLED AND HORNED HEREFORD BULLS 
THE RIGHT AGE FOR HEAVY SERVICE 
Quality bulls raised under Wyoming range conditions 


A. B. HARDIN, GILLETTE, WYO. 
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UP-TO-DATE INFORMATION ON LONG-TERM, | 
LOW-COST RANCH FINANCING 


Ranch Loan” 


Write today for this new booklet prepared by the leader in the field. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
REGIONAL RANCH LOAN SUPERVISORS 


O. E. Aday 
1501 Tower Bldg. 
Dallas 1, Texas 


Hareld B. Hatfield 
410 Patterson. Bldg. 
Denver 2, Colo. 


Roy W. Hendrix 
1517 Sterick Bldg. 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 


332 Paulton Bldg. 
Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 


Paul C. Young 
1812 Fed. Res. Bank Bldg. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Leo K. Mossing Glenn A. Hunt 
Sherwoud Bldg. 


Spokane 8, Wash. 


C. W. Wright 
315 Montgomery St. 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 





DOMINO RETURN. 


HEREFORD BREEDING 
Specialize in Chice Range Bulls 


WINSTON BROS. 


SNYDER, TEXAS 


STYLISH TRIM 


Dandelion buttons, 
Bright as burnished brass 
Dot the mountain meadows, 
Holding down the grass. 


—HowWARD HAYNES | 
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F. R. FARNSWORTH 
Rt. 4, Porterville, Calif. 
Phone White River 4F2 


Registered Polled Herefords 
Since 1931 
























cows produced a 97 per cent calf crop 
last year. The contest was sponsored by 
Kansas State College at Manhattan. 
Other breed winners showed an 87.1 per 
cent calf crop for Herefords and 95 per 
cent crop for Aberdeen-Angus. 


SCHEDULE FIRST BULL SALE 

The Lake County (Ore.) Stockgrow- 
ers Association is sponsoring its first 
annual fall range bull sale at the Lake- 
view Fair Grounds Oct. 16-17; minimum 
grade to be sold will be 2-minus. Sixty 
horned Herefords and five Shorthorns 
will be featured. The event winds up 
with a banquet and entertainment on 
the evening of the 16th. 


ANGUS DAY HELD IN N. M. 

Angus breeders from a two-state area 
gathered for a field day at Fred Vick- 
ers’ Rancho Brazito, Mesilla Park, N. M., 
late in May to view good registered cat- 
tle and learn more about improved man- 
agement methods. Milt Miller, fieldman 
for the American Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders Association, briefly reviewed 
the progress of the breed in the South- 
west, pointing out that in New Mexi- 
co the expansion ranged from less than 
a half-dozen registered herds ten years 
ago to around 100 at the present time. 


NAT’L POLLED HEREFORD SHOW 
FEATURE OF GRAND NATIONAL 

A total of $155,683 in cash premiums, 
purses and entry fees available to all 
competitors is expected to make this 
year’s Grand National Livestock Exposi- 
tion at San Francisco a powerful draw- 
ing card. The livestock premiums will 
total $93,133, and $51,540 of this amount 
will be set aside for beef cattle. The 
dates of the show are Oct. 30-Nov. 8. 
A major attraction of the event will be 
the American Polled Hereford Associa- 
tion National Show and Sale. 


EQUIPMENT BOOKLET OFFERED 

The American Hereford Association 
has just published a 48-page manual of 
suggestions and ideas gathered from 
Hereford breeders over the nation and 
compiled by the association under the 
title “Equipment for the Hereford Pro- 


ase 
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ducer.” Included in it are plans and de- 
scriptions of everything from show barns 
to gate hinges; all phases of construc- 
tion are included, with attention to the 
cost both in man hours and materials, 
etc. Illustrated. Copies available from 
American Hereford Association, 300 
West 1ith St., Kansas City 5, Mo. 


CHICAGO UNION STOCK YARDS 
FEATURES TWO FEEDER SALES 


Two Chicago feeder cattle shows and 
sales, scheduled for September and Oc- 
tober dates, have been announced by of- 
ficials of the Chicago Stock Yards. 


A special show and sale has been slat- 
ed for Sept. 24-25 in addition to the 
regular 9th Annual Chicago Feeder 
Show and Sale Oct. 29-30. 


Cash prizes totaling $5,600 are offered 
by the stockyards company and the An- 
gus, Hereford and Shorthorn breed as- 
sociations. 

In the event Sept. 24-25 which is es- 
pecially suited to southwestern cattle- 
men, cattle (20 head to the load) may 
be entered in the following classes: 
Steer and heifer calves, yearling steers 
and heifers and two-year-old steers and 
heifers (the last class for the special 
September show only). 

At the Eighth Annual Chicago Feeder 
Show and Sale 446 carload entries were 
sold, the show, because of large number 
of entries, running an extra day. 


MEAT GOOD IN REDUCING 

A nutritionist in New York City’s de- 
partment of health declares that liberal 
amounts of protein, and hence of meat 
and other high-protein foods, in the daily 
meals are considered essential in weight- 
reducing diets. Dr. Norman Jolliffe 
brings out this point in an article on 
“The Importance of Protein in the Re- 
ducing Diet,” in the current issue of the 
Food and Nutrition News, published by 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board. 
He calls attention to the fact that today 
it is believed that gland disturbances 
are seldom the cause of overweight, the 
condition being largely due to eating 
more food than is required to maintain 
normal weight. He states that if the 
diet contains too little protein from 
foods of animal origin, such as meats, 
eggs, etc., protein will be withdrawn 
from the bo’y’s own muscle and vital 
organs; he stresses the fact that diets 
which contain too little protein cannot 
be condemned too strongly, as one con- 
siders the problem of reducing. A satis- 
factory reducing diet, according to this 
physician, should form the basis for 
dietary re-education, so that proper eat- 
ing habits will continue after the desired 
loss of weight is obtained. Also, reduc- 
ers should learn the differences in the 
calorie counts of all meats, which are de- 
pendent to a large extent on their fat 
content. Some meats contain visible fat 
which can easily be removed, while oth- 
ers have considerable fat within the lean. 
The former are the more effective in 
weight-reducing diets. 


Oct. 20-24—Pacific International Livestock Ex. 
position, Portland, Ore. 

Oct. 30-Nov. 8—Grand National Livestock Ex. 
position, San Francisco. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 5—International Livestock Expo- 
sition, Chicago. 

Dec. 4-5—California Cattlemen’s 
vention, Santa Cruz. 

Jan. 5-9—Phoenix (Ariz.) Show. 

Jan. 12-14, 1954—Convention, American Na- 
— Cattlemen’s Assn., Colorado Springs, 
‘0 


Assn. con- 


oO. 
. 15-23—National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colo. 


Mar. 25-27—Tucson (Ariz.) Livestock Show. 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(In thousands of pounds) 
May 31 Apr.30 May 31 5-yYr. 
1953 1953 1952 Avg. 
Frozen Beef ..183,180 205,442 204,642 104,541 
Cured Beef .. 11,081 12,058 8,674 9.350 
Total Pork .. 459,842 538,025 727,665 576,451 
Lamb, Mut’n 15,520 17,493 16,141 8,755 
Total Poultry 123,695 140,371 185,688 128,670 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER | 


(In thousands) 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
ouscvcx AU 504 3,643 
..-- 1,009 388 4,482 
6,498 2,455 23,747 
4,956 1,915 28,153 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 


(Chicago) 
June 23,1953 May 26, 1953 
$37.00-38.00 


+++e0--20-----$36.50-38.00 
35.50-37.50 36.00-38.00 
33.00-35.50  34.00-36.00 
30.00-32.00 32.00-34.00 
-- 35.00-37.00 40.00-42.00 
-- 30.00-35.00 36.00-40.00 
34.00-37.00 


» Good -- 29.00-33.00 
Lamb, Choice .. 44.00-48.00  47.00-51.00 
59.00-60.00 


Pork Loin, 8-12 Ibs. 56.00-57.00 
PRICES 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


June 23,1953 June 25, 1952 
Steers, Prime 


$33.25-35.75 

Steers, Choice 19.75-22.75 30.50-34.00 

Steers, Good .............. 18.00-—20.25 29.00—31.25 

Steers, Comm. .......... 14.50-18.25 26.00—29.50 

Vealers, Cm-Gd. -- 15.00-19.00 26.00—31.00 

12.00-17.00 24.00—29.00 

15.00-20.50 27.50-35.00 

F.&S. Sirs., 10.00-15.00 22.00-—27.50 

Hogs (180-240 Ibs.).. 26.00-26.35 19.90—20.60 
Lambs, Gd.-Ch. ........ 23.00—25.00 


26.00—27.00 
Ewes, Gd-Ch. ............ 7.00— 8.00 


May, 1953 ..... 
May, 1952 
5 Mos. ’53 
5 Mos. ’52 





Beef, Prime 

Choice 

» Good 
Comm, ... 
Prime . 


. Choice . 


5.00— 6.50 





Are You Keeping Up with the latest 


developments in your field? Here’s a group of 
magazines that specialize in a particular subject: 
Livestock 
American Cattle Producer, $2; Arizona Stock- 
man, $1.50; Southern Livestock Journal, $2; 
The Sheepman, $2; Hog Breeder, $2; Sheep 
Breeder, $2; Gulf Coast Cattleman, $2; Mis- 
sissippi Stockman Farmer, M., $1. 
Horses 
Rider & Driver (horses, sport, pleasure), $5; 
Eastern Breeder, $2; Ranchman (Quarter- 
Horse), $2. 
Pigeons 
American Pigeon Journal (Squab fancy), $2. 
Poultry 
Cackle & Crow, $1; Florida Poultry & Farm 
Journal, M., $1. 
Rabbits 
American Rabbit Journal, $1; California Rabbit 
News, m., $1; California Rabbit Magazine m., 
$1; Rabbit Raiser, m., $1; Angora Rabbit 
Magazine, m., 1. 
Rush your subscription today. Remit in any 
manner convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. AC Plant City, Fla. 
Sample copies at single copy prices 


Send dime for list—hundreds rore 
AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 





